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Jo. Brown’s Opinion 
How to appreciate the other man’s 
point of view 
What we are going to tell about here is happening daily at nearly all mine 


operations, with this exception: too few managers are as wise in their 
understanding of human nature as the one in this story 


coal mine. Most of the miners 
_ negroes; carefree in disposition, but 
quick to sense the attitude of employer or 
clerk as friendly, unfriendly or neutral. 
As each man received his pay statement, 
he stepped aside and began—in most 
cases laboriously—the mental effort of 
balancing the amount due with his recol- 
lection of earnings and stoppages. Most 
accomplished this to their satisfaction, 
for the company had the reputation of 
being careful in its payroll affairs. 
These joined the long line in front of 
the paymaster’s window. A number, 
however, could not verify the statements 
to their satisfaction. These returned to 
the adjustment window with such re- 
marks as: 
“Cap’en, my time’s wrong; yo’ sho’ is 
done stopped too much on me.” 
“Boss, I’se in a headin’; yo’ ain’t got 
all my coal on dis statement.” 


Pret’ afternoon at a Southern 


clerk verified his’ statement with 

the payroll and found it right. He 
handed it back to Jo, saying, “Go get 
your money, nigger—that’s right.” But 
Jo was not satisfied. Not only did he 
dislike being called “nigger” so abruptly, 
but he had forgotten a cash advance of 
$5; and the clerk, knowing his roll to 
be right, could not see that Jo had any 
kick coming. So again he told him to 
stand out of the way. But Jo didn’t get 
out of the way. He stood there study- 
ing ‘his statement, a black picture of 
sullen grief, trying now and then to 
address the clerk again but receiving no 
attention. 

Right here my manager friend, who 
had me in tow, arrived. 


“What’s the trouble, Jo?” he asked. 


Je BROWN was one of these. The 


“A whole lot, Mr. Jones. 1l’se short- 
changed $5.” 

“Let’s see your statement,” said my 
friend. “Dan,” he called to the clerk 
inside, “let’s see the order Jo signed for 
this cash advance.” 

The clerk soon produced it, and the 
manager showed it to Jo and asked if 
he didn’t remember getting it. 

“Yes, sir, I ’members it now,” said Jo; 
“but dat man just told me his payroll 
was right, and he ain’t never showed 
me nuthin’.” 

“Well, you be in the hole Monday and 
make that $5 back,” said my friend. 

“Yes, sir, I sho’ will,” smiled Jo as he 
made for the paymaster. 

“You’re a good trouble adjuster,” I 
said to my manager friend as we walked 
away. 

“No,” he replied, “it isn’t that. I’m 
no better than Dan or any other mine 
clerk could be if they would only learn 
something I learned a good many years 
ago, and what, I fancy, a good many men 
fail to see.” 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

“Simply this: It’s the easiest thing in 
the world for every one else to feel that 
Jo Brown can’t have a complaint that 
amounts to much; but Jo Brown can’t 
understand why everybody else in the 
world can’t see that his complaint is the 
biggest thing on the map. 

“And in this, Jo Brown is only human. 
I find I like my own opinions best. 
Don’t you? So whenever I find a Je 
Brown I first consider his viewpoint and 
adjust his troubles from that angle. He 
thinks I’m a wonder simply because I’m 
an exception and therefore something 
new to him, and his troubles are soon 
over.” 


I left my manager friend that day with his treat- 
ment of Jo Brown uppermost in my mind. I wish I 
could pass his viewpoint of individual troubles to 
every mine manager in the business; for don’t you 
think it would pay if all of us—miners and man- 
agers—could learn to appreciate Jo Brown’s point 


of view? 
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IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS 




















Movable-Point Frog 


At those mines and collieries where loose wheels are 
used on the mine cars, difficulty is sometimes experi- 
enced through the wheels climbing the frog at switches 
and derailing the car or trip. In such cases a guard rail 
at the frog is not always effective, since the loose wheels 
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DETAILS OF A MOVABLE-POINT FROG 


sometimes have considerable play on the axles. To over- 
come this an auxiliary frog point is sometimes used. 
This may be placed either side up and on either side of 
the fixed-frog point to suit the throw of the switch 














VIEW OF A MOVABLE POINT FROG INSTALLATION 


points, and when so placed completely fills the space be- 
tween the frog point and the adjacent rail. - 

To obviate this difficulty, George Thomas, outside 
superintendent at the Plymouth No. 5 breaker of the 
Delaware and Hudson Coal Co., has devised and installed 
a type of switch wherein the point of the frog moves 
from side to side in conjunction with the switch points. 
This frog needs no guard rail. 


As may be sgen in the accompanying drawing, this 

switch is not materially different from the ordinary 
type. Motion is transmitted from the ordinary switch 
stand A through a suitable elongated bridle bar to the 
bell crank B; thence through an adjustible tubular 


rod to the beli crank C and thence to the frog point D. 


The frog point is pivoted at EL, while the opposite prong 
of the point is free to slide sufficiently at F in the fish- 
plates attaching it to the rail to allow the point to move 
from side to side. 

This switch has been in operation for some time and 
thus far has given entire satisfaction. It is not com- 
plicated and can be built at any ordinary mine shop. 





Now Is the Time for Repairs 
By N. H. SEABURG 


Bceston, Macs. 

The public is being advised by the Fuel Administra- 
tion to stock during the summer months as much coal as 
it can in order to insure against a repetition of last 
year’s fuel famine. Although it is a well-known fact 
that the mines are not producing the necessary amount 
of coal that the current year demands, there is another 
feature of the problem that is being somewhat slighted, 
probably for the reason that there seems no immedi- 
ate solution for it. This is transportation, a factor 
which is equally important with the mining of coal, in 
that no matter how much coal is produced it is of no 
value to the distant consumer unless it can be delivered 
to him. 

The country depends upon the railroads to move the 
coal that is mined, either to tidewater or other destina- 
tion, and as it is hoped this tonnage will be increased 


-over last year’s, it is evident that the railroads have 


been assigned a tremendous task. Taxed as they were 
the past winter to move that season’s tonnage, they are 
nevertheless expected to move much more this year, 
with practically no addition to rolling stock or even re- 
pairs to present equipment. 

The strain put upon the coal-carrying equipment last 
winter was unusually severe, and there has been no let- 
up since then to allow of making the necessary repairs, 
except when there has been an actual breakdown. This, 
of course, is bad policy, and amounts to the avoidance of 
a temporary halt in the transportation of coal through 
inviting a serious tie-up, when there must come a gen- 
eral car and locomotive shortage. Our present course of 
action is plunging us headlong into such a contingency 
and it is folly to delude ourselves into the belief that we 
can tax our present rolling stock as we are doing with- 
out incurring disaster. 


It is indeed time to call in the doctor. Looking after’ 


the present without thought of the future should not be 
the attitude of the Fuel Administration. Its desire to 
have the public stock up during the summer months is 
excellent, but to do so at the expense of the Nation’s 
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transportation system is questionable expediency. The 
interdependence of production and distribution is so 
great that the breakdown of the one means the break- 
down of the other. There is little wisdom in crippling, 
perhaps beyond repair, the entire rolling stock of the 
railroads in order to stock up coal during the next few 
months of the year. The trifling gain to be achieved 
thereby would be more than offset by the injury to 
the cars and locomotives this effort would possibly cause. 

In order to secure the greatest efficiency from the 
present equipment, which is highly essential on account 
of the difficulty in obtaining new material, it would seem 
a matter of prudence to repair and overhaul immediate- 
ly every defective car and locomotive in the Nation’s 
transportation system, even though: this may seriously 
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hamper the movement of freight for a month or more. 
Cars and locomotives cannot be expected to last forever 
without attention. If repairs are neglected, there is only 
one alternative—the scrap heap. 

Shall we wait until our equipment is ready to be 
scrapped before making repairs? ‘Then, indeed, we are 
rushing headlong into a danger which cannot be ade- 
quately pictured. Let us not wait and call in the doctor 
when it is too late. Let us rather awake to our danger 
and take the necessary steps to remedy our ills, so that 
the doctor will not be required. 

Of course, this will entail some inconvenience, but this 
is far preferable to attending a funeral. Optimism, be- 
guiled by a false sense of patriotism, should not blind us 
to the great difficulties ahead which must be overcome. 





Saving Materials 





A Way to Victory 


By NEILL HUTCHINGS 
Mobile, Ala. 


defeated with materials. Coal, iron, steel and 

allied products will turn the scale of victory in 
our favor. Every business in America must come to 
realize that it can only be patriotic by using materials 
carefully. It is the same with the individual... In fact, 
“slackers” are already of two kinds: the person who 
won’t fight and the person who won’t give up the 
use of luxuries. 

The demand for materials for war purposes is almost 
past all comprehension. The appetite of war for mate- 
rials is voracious. If, as the editor of Coal Age recently 
set forth in an article on “War as an Industry” in 
the Saturday Evening Post, it required 9,000,000 tons 
of coal to produce and transport the million and a 
half tons of shells used at Verduniin a six-months’ 
period, how can any patriotic coal miner or mine man- 
agement fail to visualize the task ahead of the coal 
industry! It is no secret that the Government needs 
for steel for war purposes will consume the entire make 
of steel in this country. Neither is it a secret that it 
takes iron ore and coal to make steel. Every barrage 
fire laid down on the German lines in France has in 
it some of the coal mined by the very miner who reads 
these words. 

Finally, the war will be carried into Germany. There 
will never be a stopping point this side of the Rhine 
once the scene is reversed and the Allies are pushing 
the Germans back. But the Rhine will never be crossed 
on German-made bridges. The materials for that cross- 
ing will come in large measure from the mines and mills 
of America. The road to Berlin must be paved with 
millions. of tons of materials produced and saved in 
America for this job. 

There’s the real point. If everybody were permitted 
to use materials as they have been accustomed to, there 
might not be enough to pave that road to Berlin. So 
we have got to save as well as produce. Are you, Mr. 
Business Man of America, Mr. Mine Manager and 
Superintendent, using materials with an eye to the needs 
of your sons and comrades in France? Have you 
eliminated all the wasteful practices in your business 


r “HIS is a war of resources. Germany will be 


since the war started in order there would be more 
oil, coal, foodstuffs, etc., for the man in France? Do 
you still grease your mine cars so that your tipple 
is caked with oil and ready to burn at the touch of a 
match, which means wasting the material it would take 
to replace it? Are you permitting rockfalls to bury 
good mine timbers, rails, ties, etc., when the right prac- 
tice would avoid them. You say you are not—but 
are you sure? It’s up to you to know. 

Do you—whether you are the miner or the man- 
ager—do a lot of things without regard to the needs 
cof your country for materials? If you do, you are 
getting dangerously close to “slacker” ground. In fact, 
the individual or the company that hasn’t yet come to 
know that what one man wastes counts big in the pres- 
ent scheme of things is nothing short of a slacker. 

Remember: If it takes a small forest to build a 
wooden ship, or the output of a good-sized mine for a 
month to build a steel vessel, can you fail to see what 
slack production or leaks in the use of material means? 

Don’t forget, too, you can waste material by simply 
being careless about it. Fire, breakage, improper han- 
dling and all the rest mean wasted material. There 
ought to be a fire inspector on top of every job of any 
size in this country right now, and an expert to show 
green men how to handle and use materials properly, 


‘Nothing should be wasted that might be saved. If 


you are a wise manager and a patriotic man, you will 
make a trip of inspection yourself to see that nothing 
in the way of materials is wasted and that everything 
that is humanly possible is done to increase your out- 
put. 

Above all, keep in mind the road to victory. Remem- 
ber it must be built of materials we make and save at 
home. Shall a single boy die in France because his 
countrymen—whether coal miners, mine managers or 
what-not—failed to make or save the material that 
would have saved him? 

Let’s pave the road to victory with the materials we 
can save from waste. Can any honest American want 
to do less? Let’s carry on with the war by saving 
materials. 
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FIG. 1. NO. 6 PLANT OF THE MADISON COAL CORPORATION AT DIVERNON, ILLINOIS 


Model Safety-First Coal Mine in 


Central Illinois 


HE president of the Madison Coal Corporation 
of Illinois, A. J. Moorshead, has made a most care- 
ful analysis of the dangers attending those en- 
gaged in the mining and handling of coal preparatory to 
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FIG. 2. PLAT OF SURFACE FEATURES OF NO. 6 PLANT 
OF MADISON COAL CORPORATION 

The following buildings are noted: A, Washhouse; B, Lumber 

Warehouse; C, Cap-piece house; C}, Masonry storehouse; D. 

Forage house; E, Oilhouse; F, Supply clerk’s* office; G, Supply 


house; H, Coke house; I, Lumber supply; I'. Bosses’ washhouse: 
J, Office; J1, Wagon scale; K, Boiler house; L, Pump room; 
M, Hoisting-engine room; N, Generator room; O, Machine shop; 
P and P!, Blacksmith shop; Q, Fan; R, Rescue station; S, Haul- 
age-engine house; T, Tipple; U. Scales; V, Scale house; Y, Tun- 
nel fan to air shaft; X, Air shaft. 





accidents in each class to the total number of acci- 
dents. This interesting information produced results, 
as it incited the official in question to action looking to 
the practical betterment of conditions in and around 
the mines of his company. Among others the No. 6 
mine of the Madison Coal Corporation is literally bris- 
tling with safety devices—it is nearly as foolproof a 
plant as is met with in the coal fields. 

Mine No. 6 of the Madison Coal Corporation is on 
the outskirts of the town of Divernon, Ill. It is in the 
Springfield district of Sangamon County, on the line of 
the Illinois Central R.R. In going about the plant and 
the town adjacent one is impressed with the neat and 
orderly appearance of the premises. This is in line 
with all well-regulated business; waste is avoided, work- 
men are apt to be more careful and efficient, and the 
appearance of a plant certainly counts for something—- 
generally in dollars and cents. 

A general view of the surface plant of the operation 
in question is shown in Fig. 1. A detail plat of mine 
and yard buildings is given in Fig. 2; the material of 
each building is concrete, brick or steel—firenroof 
construction throughout being employed in the main. 
The north side of the tipple is shown in Fig. 3 and the 
south view in Fig. 4. In Fig. 5 the longitudinal eleva- 
tion of the tipple is given, on which are located the 
chutes, screens and other coal-handling machinery. The 
tipple steelwork was erected some time ago (in 1900) 
by the Kenwood Bridge Co., of Chicago, Ill. A straight 
three-track screening outfit was installed. A -self-dump- 
ing cage, made by the Dunkin Foundry and Machine 
Co., of Alton, Ill., dumps the run-of-mine coal into a 
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weigh basket, or hopper, from 
which it goes to the shaking 
screens. Ordinarily, ‘run- 
of-mine coal is _ shipped 
from this mine; but six 
sizes can be made with the 
combination of the shakers 
and the circular screen. The 
latter screen is over the bin 
shown at the south side of 
the tipple in Fig. 4. Near 
the dump an opening can be 
utilized in the main screen 
when wagon and boiler coal 
are desired. The wagon 
dump is shown at the base 
of the bin in Fig. 4, and the 
screenings from this dump 
go to the boilers. In the 
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scale room at the tipple coal 
is weighed as each car is 
dumped, and coal is weighed again when loaded on rail- 
road cars for shipment. These scales were made by the 
St. Louis Scale Co., of St. Louis, Mo. The Illinois 
Central R.R. uses run-of-mine coal from this plant and 
sometimes screenings are taken out for a pumping sta- 
tion in connection with the plant. If coal is to be re- 
screened it is elevated and run through the circular 
screen which makes the smaller sizes—1} in. down. 

On the plat of the surface features, Fig. 2, is shown 
a reservoir which has been found entirely inadequate 
for the requirements of dry spells. Its capacity does 
not permit of the storage of sufficient water to carry 
the plant over seasons of drought. A large, new reser- 
voir is being made just west of the old one to hold 12,- 
000,000 gal. of water, at a depth of 11 to 12 ft. The 
creek nearby will supply water for the new reservoir, 
which will be filled and kept as a reserve supply. 

West of the tipple is the boiler, engine and gen- 
erator house. Steam is generated in eight 72-in. by 
22-ft. boilers; six of these were furnished by Rhone & 
Sons, of St. Louis, Mo., and two by the Brownell Boiler 


FIG. 3. 


NORTH VIEW OF NO. 6 TIPPLE AT DIVERNON 


Co., of Dayton, Ohio. The boilers are hand-fired. The 
26 x 36-in. first-motion hoisting engine was made by 
the Litchfield Foundry and Machine Co., of Litchfield, 
Ill. The hoisting rope is 13-in. steel and is stowed on 
two 8-ft. drums.- The engine is equipped with a steam 
brake and steam reverse; also a Nicholson engine stop, 
manufactured by the Vulcan Iron Works, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 

In connection with hoisting, mention should be made 
of the “humble hooks,” an English device, of which the 
Macomber & White Rope Co., Kenosha, Wis., is the 
American agent. These hooks are locally termed 
“Johnny Bulls.” One is kept as a reserve, and there 
has not been an overwind with serious consequences 
since they have been installed. However, the cage has 
been hung up several times, on which occasions the only 
practical damage done was a hole in the tipple roof, 
made by the end of the hoisting rope when it pulled 
over the sheave. The hooks consist of heavy steel plates 
and the device is about 2 ft. long and 8 in. or so wide. 
It is the connection between the rope socket and the 
cage chains, to which it is at- 
tached, by clevises. In case 
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of an overwind, the humble 
hooks pass through a hole in 
a 14-in. horizontal _ steel 
plate; just enough clearance 
is allowed to pass the upper 
end of the hook; at the 
lower end a lug projects out 
at each side. The lugs are 
pivoted, so that as the lower 
ends are forced in by the 
plate the upper ends fly out, 
releasing the rope socket 
clevis. As the cage drops, 
the upper ends of the lugs 
settle on the horizontal plate 
and stop further downward 
movement of the _ cage. 
Back of the engine room 
are two 12 x 8 x 12-in. steam 








FIG. 4. 





SOUTH VIEW OF NO. 6 TIPPLE AT DIVERNON 


pumps made by the Hooker 
of St. 


Steam Pump Co., 
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Side Elevation 


FIG. 5. SIDE ELEVATION OF NO. 6 TIPPLE OF MADISON 
Louis, Mo. In this room there is also a Cochrane feed- 
water heater and purifier, made by the Harrison Safety 
Boiler Works, Philadelphia, Penn. One pump forces 
cold water into the heater and the other pumps from 
the heater to the boilers. 

Adjoining the engine room on the north is the gen- 
erator room, in which are three electrical units for 
furnishing current for power and lights. There is one 
100-kw., 250-volt Western Electric Co. generator, one 
175-kw., 250-volt General Electric Co. generator and 
one 100-kw., 220-volt General Electric Co. generator. 
All are direct-current machines and run by Skinner 
automatic engines. There is a four-panel switchboard in 
this room, one panel for each generator, and the fourth 
panel for the main circuit breaker and the switch for 
the main line down the shaft. 

The machine shop at this plant handles all repair 
work at the mine, and some other jobs, such as making 
a lathe for turning wheels and a drill press for the 
local mine shop. The shop is equipped with a large 
lathe from J. W. Wright & Co., St. Louis, Mo., and 
one of medium size made by the Springfield Foundry 
Co.; a planer from W. C. Johnson & Sons Machinery 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., a radial drill, Niles Tool Works, 
Hamilton, Ohio, shear and punch, by New Doly Manu- 
facturing Co., Jeanesville, Wis., shaper, from Smith & 
Mills Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and a pipe die machine 
from Curtis & Curtis, Bridgeport, Conn. A pipe-thread- 
ing and bolt-cutting machine has been ordered. At the 
forge in the blacksmith shop adjoining are three steam 
hammers which are useful in repointing bits for mining 
machines, among other purposes. A Jeffrey centrifugal 


5 x 16-ft. fan ventilates the mine; it is run by a 
22 x 24-in. engine made by the Ridgway Dynamo and 


COAL CORPORATION, SHOWING LOCATION OF MACHINERY 


Engine Co., of Ridgway, Penn. It is run at a normal 
speed of 90 r.p.m. The fan can be reversed and run 
exhaust if desired. In the haulage engine house near 
the tipple is the mechanism for operating the rope sys- 
tem which parallels the empty and loaded railroad tracks 
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FIG. 5A. CROSS-SECTION OF NO. 6 TIPPLE 
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and which moves the empty and loaded railroad cars. 
Each end of the ?-in. rope is attached to two drums 
respectively, which are driven by one shaft through 
friction. There are links on the haulage rope every 250 
ft. which permit connection with cars by a short rope. 
The system is reversible; as the rope winds up on one 
drum it feeds out from the other. 

The employees and their families are well taken care 
of by the Madison Coal Corporation, which believes that 
they should have homes and not shacks. A new town 
adjacent to the plant contains 100 houses which were 
built by the company at a cost of $1500 each, including 
a summer kitchen, outbuildings, fences, cistern and 
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to some city suburbs. When the trees fill out in the 
yards, the village will be still more attractive. 

All are four-room houses of the bungalow style and 
of the dimension and general arrangement shown in 
Fig. 6. The inside details are about the same for all 
four types. In the rear of each house is a 10 x 14-ft. 
summer kitchen and a cistern 6 ft. in diameter and 8 
ft. deep. Each house has a lot 150 ft. deep by 50 ft. 
in width with a 20-ft. lawn in front. Running water is 
brought close to cach house at the division fence, every 
other side fence having a hydrant which supplies the 
house on either side. The house occupied by J. H. 
It is a 


Miller, the mine manager, is shown in Fig. 8. 
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Floor Plan 
FIG. 6. ELEVATIONS AND PLAN OF ONE TYPE OF EM- 
PLOYEES’ HOUSES OF MADISON COAL CORPORATION’S 
NO. 6 PLANT 


other improvements which add to the attractiveness of 
the town and act as an incentive to the men to keep their 
places in good shape. The camp at Glen Carbon, another 
plant of this company, is 30 years old, but the same con- 
ditions prevail as to neatness and order. The houses are 
kept in good repair, attractively painted, and probably 
are highly appreciated by their occupants. 

The mine town at Divernon avoids monotony by hav- 
ing four different types of houses, no two of the same 
style being adjacent. This feature and the variety in 
the colors of the paint used on them lend attractive- 
ness to the village. The houses are arranged in four 


rows, one of which is shown in Fig. 7. Note the neat 
division fences, the absence of a front fence, the row of 
Shade trees along the street, other trees in the yards and 
the lawns at each home. Such a scene would do credit 
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commodious six-room dwelling 14 stories in height. 
A large boarding house which accommodates 40 men 
has also been built by the company. 

In view of the expense and trouble the company 
went to in providing such comfortable homes for its 
employees, it is only right that the rules and regulations 
made governing the tenants should be carried out. The 
Madison Coal Corporation has appointed a house fore- 
man who sees that these rules are respected, that the 
trees are not broken and that the fences are maintained. 
He is the “father of the camp,” and if any nuisance is 
committed he looks into it. If the man is guilty, out 
he goes. This teaches the men that the company owns 
the property and expects to properly control and regu- 
late it. 

The underground conditions at No. 6 mine furnish 
some interesting features. The No. 6 seam is 320 ft. 
below the surface at the hoisting shaft at the tipple, 
and averages 8 ft. in thickness. This is the bed which 
produces the greatest tonnage and is the one worked 
all through the central and southern coal-mining por- 
tions of Illinois. The method of mining employed here 
is the room-and-pillar combined with the panel system. 
The impurities in the seam include a blue band 23 ft. 
from the bottom which runs about 1 in. in thickness. 
Sulphur bands and balls are also found throughout the 
coal. The top is generally a clod and black slate oc- 
curring from nothing to 8 ft. in thickness. It is full 
of seams. Above the slate is a solid limestone. 

The slate weathers badly at certain times of the year 
and it is the custom here wherever practicable to leave 
up about 1 ft. of top coal as protection against this 
spalling of the top. Props are set with a coal top and 
crossbars are placed where the coal comes down, espe- 
cially on entries. On haulageways, if the clod is not more 
than 2 ft. thick, it is taken down to the inside parting 
and the entry is timbered from here to the face. At 
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a curtain to deflect the air 
current which removes it. 
The main or hoisting shaft 
‘_has two compartments. The 
air shaft is equipped with a 
stairway which is_ parti- 
tioned off from the portion 
used for ventilation. At the 
bottom of the main shaft is 
an automatic deflector ar- 
ranged to be operated by the 
cage; this device tends to 
throw coal falling down the 
shaft away from the bottom 
men. As the cage approaches 
the landing, it engages a 
pawl and moves the deflector 
into position. Automatic 
caging devices are installed 








FIG. 7. EMPLOYEES HOUSES AT DIVERNON 


this mine one prop is used for every 10 to 12 tons of 
coal mined. 

No pillars are drawn and rooms are turned off on 
60-ft. centers—30-ft. room and 30-ft. pillar. A barrier 
pillar of 20 ft. is left between the ends of rooms, and 
there is an entry barrier of 75 to 100 ft. At present one 
pair of main entries is being driven and eight pair 
of cross-entries. From the cross-entries, stub entries 
are driven of an average width of 15 ft.; the main and 
cross-entries are each about 12 ft. wide. The entries 
are run on centers, and the assistant mine manager runs 
the rooms with a compass. Two surveys of the work- 
ings are made during the year. 

The method of mining employed at the No. 6 mine, 
in the main, is the one in vogue at a large number of 
Illinois operations. No attempt is made to extract more 
coal than can safely be removed without causing sub- 
sidence of surface. Also, all coal is taken out on the 
advance; when all the rooms in a panel are worked to 
the required distance, then the panel is finished. While 
it is expected that pillars have been correctly propor- 
tioned to opening, and will not fail in the service for 
which they were left, never- 


on the loaded tracks at the 
shaft bottom. Within a few 
hundred feet of the bottom of the shaft are a num- 
ber of interesting features. Between the main and 
air shafts is an underground room fitted up as a 
rescue station to give first aid; in it is a first-aid cabi- 
net. In the rear is a small room which is kept hot for 
special cases requiring such treatment. Nearby, at 
the air shaft, is a 35-hp. pump of General Electric Co. 
manufacture; it is figured for a head of 600 feet. 

The main entries run east and west from the main 
shaft, and the tracks are graded so that the loaded cars 
run to the shaft and the empty ones away from it. Ata 
short distance from the shaft, on the east side, one 
track is considerably lower than the other one paral- 
leling it. As a safety precaution a pipe hand rail is 
in position between the two tracks, suspended from the 
top by brackets. Concrete has not been spared where 
needed on entries, traveling ways and rooms around and 
near the hoisting-shaft bottom. Conveniently acces- 
sible to the shaft is a waiting room for miners. Seats 
have been placed on both sides of a traveling way, the 
sides of which have concrete walls. Whitewash and elec- 
tric lights contribute to the cheerfulness of the place. 





theless the wisdom of the 
panel system has been abun- 
dantly justified in Illinois. 
In many instances barrier 
pillars have limited squeezes 
to the panel in which the 
trouble started. A force fan 
furnishing 130,000 cu.ft. of 
air per minute ventilates the 
mine, in which there are 
eight splits. The overcasts 
are of concrete and the stop- 
pings are made of slate and 
old ties plastered with ce- 
ment and sand. Three mine 
examiners cover the work- 
ings. They find gas occasion- 
ally, and the miners stay out 
of the places in question un- 
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til the face bosses either 


brush out the gas or put up FIG. 8. TYPE OF HOUSE OCCUPIED BY MINE MANAGER 
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Close to the shaft, also, are accommodations for the 
motive power for handling cars. A motor barn, with a 
2-in. plank floor, has 16 separate switches so that any 
motor can be taken out without interfering with any 
other. The main haulage is done by five motors—one 
15-ton Morgan Gardner, two 15-ton Jeffrey and two 
12-ton Goodman locomotives. Main haulage includes 
four hauls of about 7000 ft. and five hauls of about 5000 
ft. The 15-ton locomotives haul 25 to 30 car trips and 
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prevented from getting together at the bottom. Me- 
chanical gathering is done by four 54-ton General Elecv- 
tric storage-battery locomotives; the Exide storage bat- 
teries used in these locomotives were made by the 
Electric Storage Battery Co., of Philadelphia, Penn. Ad- 
ditional gathering motors have been ordered. 

About 40 mules assist in gathering cars at present, 
but these “hay burners” will be supplanted by storage- 
battery motors eventually. Considerable thought was 
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FIG. 9. MAP OF ACTIVE PORTIONS OF NO. 6 MINE OF MADISON COAL CORPORATION 


Intermediate territory between the shafts and active portions worked out. 
the active portions of the mine are main haulage roads; main partings are at ends of main haulage roads. 


The heavy lines leading from the hoist shaft to 
Heavy black portions 


of workings show the last extensions made to mine map on May 5, 1918 


the 12-ton motors 20 to 25 cars at a time. There are 
nine active partings altogether. On the mine map (Fig. 
9) the parting is at the end of the main haulage in each 
case; the main haulage lines are indicated by heavy 
lines. All partings are lighted by electricity and also 
haulageways where mules work. On main-entry haul- 
ageways, where two or more motors travel, they are pro- 
tected by a block signal system—also motors are thus 





given in planning the stable for the mules. Concrete 


floors, side walls, partitions and mangers are not only 
of substantial construction but fireproof as well. A sheet- 
iron feed box is fitted into each manger. The concrete 
partitions extend from the floor to the level of the top of 
the manger; above this level the partition consists of 
iron pipes. An automatic spray system runs the length 
of the stable both at the back and front of the stalls. 
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On the opposite side of the shaft from the motor barn 
is the machine shop; it is a room 18 x 120 ft. in dimen- 
sion. It is equipped with two overhead cranes with a 
24-ton block. Motors and mining machines are repaired 
here, armatures wound, etc. The shop is about 375 ft. 
west of the main shaft. 

Nineteen Goodman breast mining machines are avail- 
able for undercutting.at this mine; 14 machines are kept 
steadily at work, which gives ample opportunity for any 
necessary attention to the idle machines. The ma- 
chines undercut to a depth of 7 ft. and 42 in. wide. A 
double shift is worked on undercutting and 25 cuts are 
made per shift by each machine, or an average of 23 
rooms. Bits generally have to be set every one to ten 
runs, but they have been changed four times in one 
run when the sulphur was particularly bad. The min- 
ers, or “loaders” as they are termed in this case, blow 
the coal and load it. 

As this mine is dry and dusty, the water system cover- 
ing the territory at and adjacent to the main shaft is 
an important safety precaution. A 2-in. water pipe 
with hose connections every 40 ft. connects with a water 
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FIG. 10. MINE RESCUE STATION 
supply on the surface. A water car regularly sprinkles 
the main roads on Sundays, and the surplus work of 
this kind is done at night. 

In order to know definitely who enter the mine and 
whether they leave it again, the following system has 
been adopted by the Madison Coal Corporation. Before 
a man goes down the shaft in the morning he leaves a 
“life check” with the man at the surface cage landing. 
When all the men have gone down, the checks are sent 
down and hung up on a board at the end of the miners’ 
waiting room. The inside men get their checks at night 
and hand them in to the proper party at the bottom 
cage landing before they go out. If a daily record is 
kept of those going into and coming out of the mine, it 
may be valuable evidence on occasion. In some in- 
stances, in event of explosions or other mine disasters, 
it is desirable to have such information correct and 
quickly available. In normal times it might be a sat- 
isfactory arrangement to keep track of individual work- 
ers. 

An automatic safety-gate device is installed at the 
main-shaft surface landing. It includes a lock at the 


gate operated magnetically; also, wires lead from the 
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lock to contacts on the hoisting engine shaft, so ar- 
ranged that the lock is only released when the cage is at 
the landing. Two red electric-light bulbs are mounted 
on the front wall of the engine room in plain sight 
of the engineer. These flash when the gates are raised 
at the landing. The engineer can release the lock at any 
time by a special switch. 

Coming out of the mine at night the miners and 
other inside men resort to the wash-house before going 
to their homes. The No. 6 wash-house has 572 lockers 
in all and 30 sprays or showers. At present there are 
650 employees at this plant, of which number 602 are 
inside men and 48 are on top. The various bosses have 
a separate wash-house with 18 lockers. 

The mine is fortunate in having a rescue station on 


the ground; it is built of cement blocks and is shown © 


in Fig. 10. The large main room in the center is utilized 
for first-aid work. The injured man is brought here 
for immediate treatment and the doctor is summoned. 
In the rear of this room are two small rooms which are 
used for storage of apparatus. To the left of the build- 
ing is a bathroom and storage room for clothes. At the 


_ right of the building is a gas room in which sulphur is 


burned during practice times. It is equipped with lad- 
ders and the usual apparatus for providing exercise for 
crews training. The station has four sets of Draeger 
apparatus, oxygen tanks and other standard equipment. 
The officials of the Madison Coal Corporation were 
most courteous in contributing interesting information 
and in every way assisting in the preparation of this 
article, for which favors Coal Age is sincerely indebted. 
A. J. Moorshead is the president and general man- 
ager of the company, G. E. Leyman, general superin- 
tendent, and Anton Daenzer, district superintendent. 
At mine No. 6, Harry Baines is top foreman, J. H. 
Miller mine manager, and Thomas Bee electrician. 


An Effective Recovery Plant 


There has been recently erected at Sheffield, England, 
a plant for the recovery of metallic particles and other 
byproducts from furnace fumes. It was discovered 
about 1906 that by passing gases containing solid dust 


and minute liquid particles through various forms and’ 


types of electrodes, charged with 50,000 to 100,000 volts 
of current, these dust and liquid particles could be 
precipitated. 

Since that time the inventors of the process, which 
is of American origin, have not only successfully re- 
covered valuable materials from waste fumes, but have 
also got rid of smoke and the smoke nuisance. Metals 
such as zinc, silver, copper, lead and aluminum have 
been recovered besides coal-tar and other byproducts of 
commercial value. 

The experiments made at Sheffield are yielding satis- 
factory results, and other firms in Britain are now be- 
ginning to install this type of equipment in an encourag- 
ing fashion. The British Government has made one 
installation. The process appears to provide a thor- 
oughly efficient remedy for the smoke nuisance, but 
the treatment of ordinary. carbon fumes is unlikely 
to prove a profitable proposition. For that reason the 
installation of the necessary equipment purely as a 
smoke-abatement device is scarcely within the realm of 
probability. 
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Life and Care of Hoisting Ropes 





SYNOPSIS — Hoisting ropes usually have a 
modulus of twelve to fourteen million pounds per 
square inch of wire section. The best Lang lay 
rope is probably that with six strands of seven 
wires; it is more flexible than the regular lay 
and will take shorter bends. Opinions differ as to 
when ropes should be removed. In the anthracite 
regions it is the practice to replace them as soon 
as the stretch is out of them. Ropes should be re- 
cut and re-coned once every three to six months 
to prevent undue recurrence of strain at certain 
points. Reversing of ropes, end for end, is likely 
to give a false sense of security. Interlocking, 
locked-coil and galvanized ropes are rarely used 
in hoisting. 





paper,’ read before the mining section at the Sixth 

Annual Congress of the National Safety Council, 
are worthy of record here. In general the ropes used 
for hoisting purposes in the United States have a tensile 
strength of about 85 or 90 long tons per square inch. 
The practice among operators of late has been to favor 
the use of plow steel, which has a tensile strength 
ranging from 105 to 120 long tons per square inch, but 
many manufacturers prefer to avoid the use of that ma- 
terial as much as possible because it succumbs sooner to 
fatigue when wound around a drum, the higher carbon 
content of the steel being responsible for its more rapid 
depreciation. Reverse bending, over the sheave and 
under the drum, injures high-carbon steel much more 
rapidly than it does low-carbon steel. 


Qpoe notes from the discussion of M. H. Sigafoos’ 


MODULUS SHOULD NoT BE ASSUMED Too HIGH 


The modulus of 28,000,000 lb. per square inch re- 
ferred to by H. C. Behr, in his discussion, applied to a 
square bar. In a wire rope a much different condition 
has to be considered, as the rope consists of separate 
wires which work upon each other when the rope passes 
around a drum or over a sheave, and the compression 
of the inner wires will take up some of the bending 
stress—that is, will reduce the modulus. In figuring 
out bending stresses in ropes, a modulus ranging from 
about 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 lb. per square inch is 
used. In using 29,000,000, a bending stress close to the 
ultimate breaking strain of the rope is obtained, which 
is not good practice. The wires in a 6-strand, 19-wire 
rope occupy about 50 per cent. of the area of the cross- 
section of the rope itself, which will reduce the modulus 
to some extent. If the 29,500,000-Ib. modulus is used in 
figuring out the bending strength of the 8-in. rope, the 
ultimate breaking strain of the rope is almost bound to 
be reached. 

About 120 long tons is the highest tensile strength 
adopted for the material used in flat rope. In the lacing 
or threading of such ropes a soft wire must be used. 
This wire accomplishes a twofold purpose: It makes a 
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neater job where the thread is turned back and laced 
through the different ropes, and it prevents inside abra- 
sion of the wires in the rope itself. The soft annealed 
wire used as a lacing gets all the abrasion and the 
strands themselves get little. 

Comparative data regarding the length of service 
given by ropes of regular and Lang lay types, operating 
under similar conditions, show that at two or three 
mines where 13- and 13-in. ropes are used, the average 
service of a regular lay rope has been about 24 months. 
Afterward the Lang lay rope was installed at the mines, 
and the average service, working under practically 
identical conditions, has been over 30 months. In one 
instance the Lang lay rope that was put on gave 34 
months’ service, as against an average of 24 months of 
the regular lay. The mines worked every day, and their 
tonnage outputs were practically the same per day. 
For this reason the tonnage hoisted in one year may be 
regarded as about equal to that of the next. 


WIRES IN LANG LAY Not LAID TIGHTLY 


Because of the manner in which the strand is con- 
structed the wires in a Lang lay rope are not laid so 
tightly as the regular lay. The wearing surface of the 
wires is much greater, and the wires will stand shorter 
bends without breaking than will those in a regular- 
lay rope. The rope is more flexible, and for some pur- 
poses gives better service than the regular-lay type. 
Also, Lang lay rope is less likely to kink, as it will tend 
to spring out and lay flat. It should be used with both 
ends fastened firmly, one end to the drum and the other 
having a closed, and not a swivel, socket. In the early 
history of Lang lay rope, particularly in the United 
States, the ropes were quite “twisty”; but now they are 
made so that they will lay as inert as the regular lay 
rope. After being in service a short while, they do not 
give any trouble. A Lang lay rope of 6-strand, 19-wire 
construction working on a clam-shell digger ran 90 
days, as against 25 days of service rendered by a rope 
of the regular lay, the quality of steel being the same 
in both. 

The Lang lay is undoubtedly the best lay for a hoist- 
ing rope, and the best type of Lang lay is a rope with 
six strands of seven wires in a strand; provided, how- 
ever, the size of sheaves and the diameter of drums 
and all other conditions under which it has to work are 
adapted to a 6x7 rope. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. is using such a 6x7 rope 
with good success. The best basis of comparison is not 
the length of time that a rope has been installed, but 
the number of foot-tons of work it has performed, be- 
cause one rope may be lying idle a greater proportion 
of time than another. 

A 6x7 rope is more compact than a 6x19. The 
greater number of wires there are in a rope, the greater 
chance there is for the softening or opening of the 
strands; and this seems to apply more especially to the 
Lang lay rope, because the strands and wires are 
twisted in the same direction, whereas in the regular 
lay they are twisted in opposite directions. The wires 
are not so tight in a 6x17 or 6x19 as they are in a 
6x7 rope. 
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A l-in., 14-in. or 1{-in. rope of 6x7 construction, 
with plow-steel wires, is a rather stiff rope, whereas 
the 6x 15 or 6x17 construction, although not so tight 
as a regular-lay rope, is less likely to open up or “bird- 
cage.” There is one advantage in the 6x19 construc- 
tion. When a number of the outer wires are broken, 
there is still a good factor of safety left in the core of 
the strands, or in the inner wires of the rope, which, 
in a majority of cases, in 6x 19 rope constitutes a sec- 
tion having about 40 per cent. of the breaking strain 
of the rope. 


REMOVE ROPES WHEN STRETCH IS OUT 


And now as to the proper time to remove and renew 
a rope: There is a large coal company in the western 
part of Pennsylvania that uses ropes 1} in. and 2 in. 
in diameter for the purpose of hoisting men, and this 
company does not remove its rope until the rope shows 
50 broken wires in any one foot. There are many 
people who, not being well acquainted with the con- 
struction and breaking strain of ropes, would regard 
a rope with 50 broken wires in any one foot as dan- 
gerous for use in hoisting men, but the Pennsylvania 
company to which reference is made has never had an 
accident, and it has found that the rope when tested, 
after that number of wires has broken, still possesses 
a large margin of safety. The inspectors on one occa- 
sion condemned a rope having these evidences of failure, 
but the manufacturer claimed that it was still safe. It 
was thoroughly tested, and it was found that it still 
retained about 60 per cent. of the original breaking 
strain. 

In the anthracite region operators believe that a good 
rope is the best insurance of hoisting safety they can 
have. It is still a question as to when a rope has ren- 
dered its service and when it should be removed. A 
certain company in the anthracite region takes the rope 
off when the stretch is out, but if the stretch is not out 
in two years, the rope is removed without regard to 
that fact. All ropes at these mines are re-coned and 
re-cut every six months regardless of broken wires. It 
is an excellent rule to follow. If any broken wires are 
discovered or reported, that rope comes off at once. 


UTILITY OF INTERLOCKING ROPES 


Interlocking ropes have been tried for shaft sinking, 
with good results, and they are all right for a small 
load, such as a bucket, and they give good service. One 
rope that was used in sinking a deep shaft has to date 
been in use between six and seven years, and it is still 
in good condition. It is re-coned every six months. 
The time to take off a rope depends on the nature of 
its operation and the condition of the rope. Operators 
differ in their opinions on this matter. 

About twelve years ago in the anthracite region a 
rope broke and dropped 10 men to the bottom of a shaft, 
killing all of them. The rope had been in operation, 
according to record, about nine years, and mine officials 
did not know how much longer. A sample of the rope 


about 8 ft. back from the fracture was taken and every 
wire of it tested. The wires in the rdpe were tested 
about 3 ft. from the fracture, after they had already 
been subjected to a breaking strain, and it was found 
that a tensile pull of 35 tons was required in order to 
break them. 
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The engineer claimed that the rope broke while the 
cage was being lowered, and that he did not know that 
the rope was broken until the end of it came into the 
engine room. The engineer was coming to a stop when 
the rope parted; he knew something had happened, but 
did not know just what. The men on the rope were 
supposed to stop at the level, and they were about at 
that point when the rope broke. The cage had no 
counterbalance, being a single-hoisting man cage, and 
was lowered by jerks. 

One of the last jerks was at the level, and it is 
thought that this tug on the rope was the cause of its 
failure. The rope, no doubt, was able to take care of 
the load it was supposed to handle, and there must have 
been an undue strain put upon it; but whatever may 
have been the cause it was not brought out at the in- 
quest. If the balance of the rope could stand 35 tons 
after it had already been broken, there must have been 
more strain than that put on it when it broke. It was 
pretty well rusted, it is true, but nevertheless, as has 
been shown, it required considerable strain to break it 
at a point only 3 ft. from the point of fracture. 

The rated capacity of this 14-in. rope was 47 tons. 
Of course, there might have been a much larger amount 
of corrosion at the break, but that is not probable. It 
was not known whether the rope was ever dressed or 
lubricated. 


RE-CONE TO CHANGE POINTS OF RECURRING STRESS 


It broke somewhere about 150 ft. above the cage, and 
there may have been some relation between the position 
of the break and the position the rope occupied in the 
sheave when the cage was at the landing. The lower 
end of the rope was always under tension, as the cage 
was left hanging with the brake on the drum. When 
the rope broke, it was at a point coming right under 
the drum, which was wound with an underbend. 

Ropes should preferably be re-cut and re-coned every 
three months. When three or four feet of rope are re- 
moved from the drum end, those spots in the rope where 
the cage stops have caused permanent damage are 
shifted and the strain is removed to other parts of the 
rope. 


Reversing a rope will not much increase safety, be- - 


cause most of the breakages have been in the lower end 
of the rope, showing that it is the lower and not the 
upper end that is subjected to the greater strain. A 
writer on the subject has said that in view of results 
the rope should be tapered the other way. For moderate 
depths that may be all right, as there is a great margin 
of safety for a small depth. When the-depth becomes 
great such procedure is dangerous, and care must be 
taken in regard to the size of the rope, as it is one of 
the factors of safety. 

In an instance where two interlocking ropes were 
used, one of the ropes ran perfectly, but the other rope 
“bird-caged,”—that is, opened up—an incident that 
caused the operators to abandon the interlocking type. 
Some companies make a practice of reversing the rope. 
When they have occasion to take the ropes off they fre- 
quently change them end for end, on the theory that 
this practice prevents special strains from continuously 
acting on any one point in the rope; but this unde- 
sirable condition is satisfactorily taken care of by re- 
cutting and re-coning the end of the rope. 
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Galvanized hoisting ropes have been little used in 
this country, as the galvanizing chips off readily in 
passing over sheaves and drums, and it is then of little 
or no value. Such ropes are used along the river front 
in New York City for hoisting on lighters, and here 
they are more successful. The majority of such ropes 
as are now in use have been imported. American manu- 
facturers are making few galvanized ropes for hoisting 
purposes. Galvanizing has some effect on the actual 
bending strain of the wire itself. The loss in strength 
varies from 74 to 10 per cent., according to the size of 
the wire. Lock coils are rarely used for hoisting pur- 
poses, but are popular for tramways and cableways be- 
cause of the great wearing surface and the readiness 
with which they are gripped by the’ over-running 
carriage. 





Moral Value of Fuel Administering 


By J. Crow TAYLOR 
Louisville, Ky. 

While sitting in at a conference some time ago be- 
tween a committee of coal men representing about 40 
city dealers and a newly appointed committee on fuel 
administration which had been named by the state fuel 
administrator, I went through the sensation of pass- 
ing from a critical and cynical mood to a feeling of ap- 
preciation of the work being done. The final realiza- 
tion was that what is seemingly farcical in this work is 
in reality excellent in its effect. 

The administration committee and the coal committee 
quizzed each other back and forth in a manner sug- 
gestive of efforts at bargain driving on both sides. The 
coal men wanted to know how much in the way of mar- 
gin the administration committee had a mind to allow 
the retail dealers. On the other hand, the chairman of 
the administration committee confessed that the first 
question he had planned to ask of the coal men was what 
margin they desired. 

Finally a representative of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission who was present and who had participated in 
the adjustment of retail prices in a number of cities 
was appealed to for data on the subject, and by refer- 
ence to his notes information was obtainable with which 
the two committees might readily have come to an 
understanding inside of an hour’s time, and the matter 
would have been done and over with. 

Moreover, the state fuel administrator by conferring 
with this member of the Federal Trade Commission or 
with any well informed man could in a few minutes have 
set the margin allowance for most of the retailers in 
the state without any further trouble or ceremony. In- 
stead he had not only named an imposing committee 
for the city, which was the metropolis of the state, but 
had named committees for every county in the common- 
wealth. There are about 120 counties in the state and 
with from three to four members on each committee, it 
will easily be understood that their selection and ap- 
pointment became quite an imposing task, calling for 
much detail and requiring considerable time and work. 

Moreover, the committee appointed to administer the 
city fuel affairs got up an elaborate questionnaire which 
was mailed out to the trade. This took several hours’ 
work with the codperation of the coal committee to even 
formulate the questions, and has perhaps involved the 
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burning of considerable midnight oil among the coal 
men in order to comply with the request for informa- 


tion. The trade is fairly familiar with these question- 
naires. The amount of work involved seems stupen- 
dous, especially in view of the fact that the final result 
would not in any case bring about any appreciable 
change in coal prices. 

It was the thought of all this that brought the critical 
cynical feeling. Then another thought came, that of 
the moral effect, the weight all of this would have in 
satisfying and establishing public sentiment. The coal 
trade has suffered in morale, or rather it has suffered in 
its standing in the public mind because of the increased 
prices and because of tirades of abuse appearing in the 
news and editorial columns of the daily papers. 

I recalled while this meeting was going on, that fol- 
lowing the first conference at Washington between a 
committee of coal operators and the Government author- 
ities, one of the local papers had railed at the high 
prices named and had finally termed this meeting a 
conspiracy rather than a conference. It was perhaps 
this persistent attitude on the part of some papers that 
resulted in a succeeding order of lower prices, which 
later had to be increased again after a thorough ex- 
amination to satisfy public clamor. 

_I began to understand why so much elaborate pro- 
cedure instead of being looked upon as farcical (be- 
cause an understanding and agreement could have been 
reached in a few minutes) actually became a momentous 
matter, of importance in satisfying the public mind that 
the coal dealers were not robbing them but were serv- 
ing them fairly and only getting a reasonable profit. 

If the committee of coal men and the administration 
committee had, for example, got together and in a few 
minutes adjusted the matter of local retail prices, which 
I am satisfied they could have done, loss of time and 
much detailed work would have been avoided, work that 
from a cold business standpoint would seem unneces- 
sary. Yet the necessity for this work is plain if one 
but views it in the right light—it serves to satisfy the 
public that it is getting a square deal. 

After committees of reputable business men, having 
the full confidence and respect of the community, go 
thoroughly into the details of the business and report 
upon the results, then there can no longer be a ques- 
tion remaining in the public mind of hold-up or con- 
spiracy or unfair dealing. The skirts of the coal men 
are cleared beyond a question of doubt, and the moral 
value of this “administering” becomes easily apparent. 
Moreover, it is a value of considerable moment. 

There can no longer be the usual outcry on the part 
of newspapers, whose editors lacking definite informa- 
tion are naturally clamoring for public welfare—men 
who assume that because prices are high the people are 
being held up. 

So if one feels inclined to criticize at times and be- 
come impatient over the formality, elaborate ceremonies 
and the mass of detailed work involved in administering 
fuel, he should stop for a minute and think the matter 
over. There is a moral value that weighs much, and 
the coal trade today stands in need of a greater meas- 
ure of public approval. In the final analysis it will be 
found that the fuel administering will prove a benefit to 
the coal dealers as well as a protection to the public. 
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Changing from Isolated to Central 
Station Power 


By FRANK HUSKINSON 


Lafayette, Colo. 





SYNOPSIS —ZIt was decided to change from 
isolated station steam-electric power to energy 
purchased from a central station. After all 
preparations were completed the shift was made 
in a few hours without mishap and without a 
single calculation being found in error. 








Mountain & Pacific Co. operates two mines, with 

an average daily production of 1000 tons of mine- 
run coal. The village, tipple, shops and power plant 
are located in the bottom of Chicorica canyon, with the 
mines on each side some distance up the mountain. The 
trips of coal are lowered to the tipple by gravity, a 
double-drum and heavy steel cables being used on the 
inclines. The ioaded trip pulls the empty cars up. The 
trips of coal land on the tipple from the mine on oppo- 
site sides, the tipple being built across the canyon. 
Each side of the tipple has its own dump, but the 
chutes converge, delivering the coal to the railroad 
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FIG. 1. DIAGRAM OF ORIGINAL POWER HOUSE 
CONNECTIONS 


cars. The trips are hauled from inside the mines to 
the top of the inclines by electric locomotives. 

The steam-electric generating plant located at the 
tipple furnished direct current at a potential of 500 
volts, for the operation of the mine locomotives, ven- 
tilating fans, mining machines, pumps, tipple equip- 
ment, shops and town lighting system. The power plant 
equipment consisted of three marine-type boilers and 
two Ridgway simple, four-valve engines belted to the 
generators. The switchboard consisted of two feeder 
panels each with two separate circuits and two gen- 
erator panels. 

The arrangement of all feeder lines leaving the power 
house before the change to central station power was 
made is shown in Fig. 1. These consisted of three 4-0 
bare copper wires to each mine, and two No. 4 weather- 
proof wires for the town lighting system. The fans 
for the mines were on the same circuit. The town light- 
ing system was so arranged as to have two 260-volt 
lamps in series. The houses for the most part were 
of four rooms each and this made it necessary to have 
at least two lamps burning instead of one. 

It was decided to put in central station power and 
have all outside machinery operated by alternating cur- 








rent. Direct current would thus be used only for the 
underground equipment. At the time of making the 
change the mines were working full force and every 
other Sunday, so that it was necessary to arrange to 














FIG. 2. POWER HOUSE ENGINES BELTED TO GENERATORS 


make the change with the least amount of delay 
possible. 

Fig. 2 shows the steam engines in the power plant. 
Directly in front of these engines the foundations were 
put in for the large synchronous motors that were to 
take the place of the engines for driving the generators. 
A 200- and a 100-kv.-a., 2200-volt, three-phase syn- 
chronous motor was placed directly in front of the 
engines with the pulleys lined up with those of the 
generators, as shown in Fig. 3. This arrangement did 
not interfere with the operation of the engines or gen- 
erators. 

The addition of three more panels to the switchboard 
was made for handling the alternating current—a panel 
for each synchronous motor and a feeder panel with 
two three-phase circuits on it. In order to make room 
for the equipment at the rear of the switchboard it was 
found necessary to move the original four panels for- 


ward a distance of more than 2 ft. This was done ~ 


without interrupting service, and the three additional 
panels were then put in and all wiring completed. The 
three new panels were put in line with the original four, 
making the seven-panel board which is shown in Fig. 4. 

















FIG. 3. MOTORS REPLACING ENGINES FOR DRIVING 
GENERATORS 
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FIG. 4. SWITCHBOARD IN THE SUBSTATION 


The three 4-0 bare copper feed wires to.each mine 
were lowered to new cross arms placed on the poles 4 
ft. below the top cross arms. Then three No. 6 bare 
copper wires were put in on the top cross arms from 
the power plant to each mine fan. A 15-hp., 2200-volt, 
three-phase induction motor was wired and made ready 
to be quickly slipped into the place of the old direct- 
current motor, and arranged so as to use the same belt. 
This was done at each fan, also a 3-kv.-a. transformer 
was installed at each fan, reducing the 2200 volts to 
110/220 volts for lighting service. 

The tipple equipment was run by a 15-hp., direct- 
current motor. A 20-hp., 2200-volt, three-phase induc- 
tion motor was wired and made ready to be quickly put 
in its place, using the same belt. The main well pump 
was operated by a 15-hp., direct-current motor and also 
the shops. A duplicate of the fan motors was wired 
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and made ready to be quickly put in, utilizing the same 
belts, ete. 

A third wire was run with the town lighting wires 
and five transformers were installed and wired up at 
different locations in the village and at the shops, re- 
ducing the 2200 volts to 110/220 volts for the lighting 
systems. 

The central station power was received from Trini- 
dad, Colo., a distance of about 35 miles. This power 
wa’ delivered at the transformer tower at a potential 
of 44.000 volts, but was here stepped down to 2300 volts. 
The transformer tower was of the outdoor type and is 
shown in Fig. 5. This tower is only about 100 yd. 
from the power house. After all the new feeder lines 
and circuits had been installed the arrangement of lines 
was as shown in Fig. 6. 

When all was in readiness for the change the mine 
was closed down at noon on Saturday, and by 7 o’clock 
that evening the generators, mine fans, tipple, shops 
and town lighting system were working on central sta- 
tion power. ‘The entire system of house lights had to 









































be changed from series to multiple wiring. This was 
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CONNECTIONS 


done in three days. For temporary service one lamp 
socket in edch series was plugged with a fuse and this 
allowec the use of the other socket. 

The new installations were a success, and the opera- 
tion of the substation now only requires one man where 
before it required the services of three high-priced men 
as well as the part time of several others. The sub- 
station is operated only during the day, as the fans, 
lights, shops, etc., do not depend for their current on 
the operation of the substation. 

It will be noticed in Fig. 6 that the original direct- 
current fan breaker and switch were utilized, as was 
also the extra 4-0 copper feed line to No. 2 mine as a 
separate feeder line for the mining machines, thereby 
taking this load off of the feeder line for the mine loco- 
motives. The circuit breaker and switch that had been 
on the town lighting circuit was utilized te advantage 
by placing it on the box car loader motor circuit. This 
was the only direct-current motor left in use outside. 
For various reasons it was decided to leave this motor 
in operation rather than change to an alternating-cur- 
rent machine. No mining machines were in operation 
at the No. 1 mine, so that there is now in place an extra 
4-0 feed line to this point. It was decided to leave this 
line up for future use. 

The change from isolated to central station power 
was successfully made without delay or accident. The 
use of induction motors on the mine-fan drives elimi- 
nates much of the trouble always experienced with the 
direct-current type of motor. 

The change from a series system of lights at a high 
voltage to the standard 110/220-volt, multiple system is 
a decided improvement. 
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Northwest Needs Man Power 


By CHARLES P. NORTON 


Seattle, 





SYNOPSIS — The mines of the Pacific North- 
west require more men in order to operate to 
capacity, and only by operating to a maximum 
will a local fuel famine be averted next winter. 
Living conditions in this region are excellent 
and opportunities for promotion many. Inter- 
rupted operation can be avoided by an extension 
of market. This would be particularly advan- 
tageous to the small mine. 





HALL the country have a coal shortage next fall 
and winter, with all of its consequent suffering 


and delay to war work? Last winter the Pacific 
Northwest was the only section that did not suffer. 
Having just completed an investigation of conditions, 
I can forecast now what is liable to happen during the 
coming winter, even in the favored Pacific Northwest. 
This is a warning that should be voiced with vigor. 
There is certain to be a shortage of coal in all markets. 
This will include household fuel, as well as steam coals, 
even if the output of the mines is maintained at the 
highest rate possible. In the Pacific Northwest, where 
conditions are most favorable, the maximum production 
cannot be reached unless at least 1000 additional labor- 
ers are found. 
In all the mines of this region during June there was 
a shortage of men. The demand was great, the laborers 
were few, and men were leaving the mincs every day 
—drifting into the cities and the shipyards. The 
mines of the Northwest were running June 15 at 75 
per cent. of capacity. This was an improvement over 
the previous month, when the man power was about 60 
per cent. The smaller mine owners are the ones who 
need the greatest encouragement from the Govern- 


Wash. 


ment in the way of enlarging the market, because, 
when the market becomes slack, the larger concerns 
with efficient and well organized sales organizations 
get the lion’s share of the available business. The small 
mine is restricted, as a rule, in the possession of avail- 
able capital, and cannot readily resume maximum 
operation after having suffered a slack period. 

The percentage of lump or household coal produced is 
small, averaging 20 per cent. perhaps, of the total 
output. The remainder is used for steam coal and 
industrial purposes. If work slackens the mines can 
not produce household coals any faster than they can 
dispose of the 80 per cent. of finer (steam) coals. A 
good demand for household coals would make no ap- 
preciable difference. 

What remedies can be applied? First, the market 
should be enlarged. A coal shortage exists all the time 
to the eastward. Therefore, coal should be kept moving 
east from the western district. 

Harvesting and its demands upon man power will 
not affect the coal-mining labor supply to any marked 
extent, because few men of the mines go into the fields. 
The nationalities now represented at the mines are, 
in the order of the numbers employed, Italians, Swedes, 
Austrians, Slavs, Finns, Welsh and American. 

Working conditions in the Northwest are good. The 
mines are well ventilated, the air underground being 
as good as it is above, while the working places are cool 
and comfortable. At all the mines the men with 
families can rent comfortable cottages, with large yards 
on which grass has been sown; and that may be kept 
up for $7 the month, plus 50c. for water (which is of 
the purest) and 50c. for electric light. At the company 
stores provisions and necessities, including desirable 
delicacies, are sold at just enough above wholesale 
ecst to pay the expense of operating the store. Here 
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many commodities are offered at prices less than those 
demanded at even the largest stores of the metropolis. 
Government food regulation may change all this, but 
the a priori facts are as stated. 

Wages at the mines are satisfactory. Underground 
miners get $5.89 a day; laborers $5.20; outside labor- 
ers $4.65. The boy supply in June was adequate. Out- 
side boys get $3.40; underground boys $4 to $4.10. 

The miners may work on a contract basis, and some 
who do so earn as much as $300 a month. They pay 
$2.50 to $3.50 per ton for the best lump house coal— 
less than it costs to take it from the mine. 

The latest equipment, to reduce necessary man power, 
has made possible the firing of boilers by a greatly 
reduced force at one of the mines. Waste coal is 
handled by three men, where before there were twelve. 
The work has been codrdinated also and simplified. 

On account of slack production, coal cannot be pro- 
duced and delivered any cheaper in summer than in 
winter. This might be done if production were full, 
but this is never the case in summer. The coal mines 
are dependent upon some one railroad line, as a rule, 
to deliver their output to market. -In winter the rain 
and snowstorms impede the railroads and delivery of 
ceal is uncertain. Teams and trucks cannot handle it. 

Community welfare work at the mines is progressive. 
A welfare nurse has served admirably during the last 
three years. She started 
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sired to pay. This beneficent work started before the 
war, and during the slack market period, when the men 
were working half time and the foreigners were sending 
their surplus money to the “old country,” so that they 
had a narrow margin above actual living expenses. 

A model cottage was built at Black Diamond—the 
Seattle coal center—to show the miners how to establish 
a comfortable home, easily within their income. Women 
and children met frequently in the cottage, to learn 
scientific methods of housekeeping, cooking and sewing. 
This work has spread to all the camps and, in some way, 
reaches into the daily lives of all employees. 

Social gatherings are held regularly at the mines and 
athletics is encouraged... The Black Diamond soccer 
team, for example, is noted for its championship per- 
formances in the cup tourneys of Seattle. Most of the 
coal-mining towns have baseball parks and also picnic 
and amusement grounds. Some places, especially Frank- 
lin and Coal Creek, have excellent bands. Practically 
all of the married miners have war gardens. 

The coal-mining communities of the Pacific North- 
west were among the first to inaugurate the practice 
of contributing regularly to the Red Cross. All the 
miners regularly give 1 per cent. of their wages, while 
the officials give 13 per cent. In the third Liberty 
Loan, Black Diamond challenged all other towns of 
its size in America to equal its subscription. Its allot- 
ment was $6000 but its 





first to do her work 
with the school children, 
teaching cleanliness and 
sanitation. The children’s 
teeth were examined and 
general work was done 















cash _ subscription was 
$53,650. The thrift stamp 
compaign also is well or- 
ganized and the miners 
are continually increasing 
their investments. At 








without cost. Small fees 
were paid by those who 
could afford it and who 
preferred to do so. Eyes 
were examined and 
glasses were supplied. 
Physicians in Seattle gen- 
erously donated their 
services, or accepted small 
fees from those who de- — 





























each mine in the Pacific 
Northwest there is a com- 
mittee of protection, to 
safeguard against trea- 
sonable acts of aliens. 
These organizations are 
formed exclusively of the 
employees, who constantly 
exercise the strictest sur- 
v2illance over everything. 





VARIOUS TYPES OF PREPARATION EQUIPMENT IN USE IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
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A BATTERY OF JIGS IN A PACIFIC NORTHWEST COAL TIPPLE 
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Opportunities for the men to advance their positions 
at the mines are excellent indeed. There is always a 
demand for experienced men who can qualify as fore- 
men, superintendents, firebosses, etc. For example, a 
few years ago a certain employee of the Pacific Coast 
Coal Co. was driving a mule 12 hours a day for a wage 
of $1.80. He is now a superintendent. A chainman, 
who saw his first coal mine with the same company, a 
few years ago, is now a vice-president in charge of 
mining and general operations. There are many similar 
examples. Merit here comes to the top, and there is 
always room at the higher levels. In fact a majority 
of the officials of the Pacific Coast Coal Co. started at 
the bottom as miners or laborers, and a majority of 
the executives and foremen are men from the ranks. 

The whole Northwest is now being combed, by a 
unique personal method, to find experienced men for 
the mines. One man, for example, having an extended 
personal acquaintance with miners, devotes his entire 
time to looking them up and inquiring for others. He 
frequents the hotels and amusement places and every 
miner whom he meets tells him how to locate others. 
This system is producing good results and man power 
is being somewhat augmented. 

In these mines most employees can save at least 50 
per cent. of their wages. Many of them are putting 
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Plant of Conemaugh Smokeless Coal Co. 


By CHARLES MARTIN 
Smokeless, Penn. 

The Conemaugh Smokeless Coal Co. has made many 
modern improvements recently at its plant at Robindale, 
Penn. This village is located about 8 miles west of 
Johnstown, on the main line of the Pennsylvania R.R. 
and directly across the river from the town of Seward, 
with which it is connected by a swinging bridge. 

The town is laid out with avenues paralleling the rail- 
road and streets running at right angles thereto. A 
large plot near the center of the town has been left open 
and will be used as a playground and amusement park. 
The streets are graded and provided with tile sewers, 
while each street intersection is illuminated by an elec- 
tric light. 

The houses are of modern construction, being built 
of tile. Four- and six-room bungalows, five-room double 
and six-room single houses have been built. All are 
electrically lighted and provided with running water. 

The town water supply is derived from a mountain 
stream. From this stream the water is pumped to a 
tank at the works that has an elevation of about 70 ft. 
This gives ample pressure everywhere in the town, 
but the water mains are also connected to centrifugal 


























SURFACE PLANT OF THE CONEMAUGH SMOKELESS COAL CO. AT ROBINDALE, PENN., AND A VIEW OF ONE 
OF THE STREETS ‘ 


away more. The aggregate saving is thus enormous. 
The wash-houses at the mines, installed by the com- 
panies, become the property of the employees through 
the payment of a nominal sum monthly to cover interest 
and depreciation. The houses are equipped with shower 
baths and baskets for clothing. 

The hospital- association service, controlled by the 
men, costs $1 per month for each worker, and they 
employ their own physicians, who attend the miners 
and their families. 

At least 500 more miners, preferably men with 
families, are wanted in the Pacific Northwest in order 
to secure maximum operations during the summer, fall : 
and winter. If they are obtained, there will be nc 
local shortage, and with maximum operation there will 
be a large surplus of coal for the Eastern markets. 

On account of Seattle’s importance in ship production 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, it is desirable 
that every effort be made to prevent a shortage of coal. 
In addition to ships the 1200 industrial plants at the 
Seaport of Success are now on a war efficiency basis 
and will be working night and day from now till the end 
of the war. Even after the close of hostilities they will 
be kept going full blast for years to supply local de- 
mands and those of Alaska, Siberia and the Orient. 





pumps at the mine, so that these can be used in case 
of an emergency, such as a fire. 

The coal is reached both by shaft and slope. The 
mine is electrically equipped throughout and the coal 
undercut by means of Sullivan shortwall machines. It is 
hauled to the shaft bottom by electric locomotives and 
hoisted on self-dumping cages. At the top of the tipple 
it is discharged upon a conveyor that carries it to the 
railroad cars. 

A new 9 x 43-ft. double-inlet reversible Sirocco fan, 
driven by a 205-hp. McEwen engine, to which it is direct- 
connected through the medium of a Frankie coupling, 
has recently been installed. This machine is capable 
of producing 200,000 cu.ft. of air against a 4-in. water 
gage. At present, however, it will be necessary for this 
fan to operate only at 82 r.p.m., at which speed it will 
produce 57,000 cu.ft. of air per minute. 





Lunge gives a list of over 200 compounds which 
have been found or gnay reasonably be presumed to 
exist in coal-tar. Im @6ntrast with gaseous hydrocar- 
bons those which are liquid and solid contain a much 
larger number of carbon atoms in the molecule and 
consequently deposit more carbon when they are 
cracked.—Bureau of Mines Bulletin No. 135. 
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Who’s Who In Coal Mining 
































F. E. Herriman 


F. E. Herriman, who was recently appointed to the 
new position of Coal Traffic Manager of the New York 
Central, began railroad service in 1874 as clerk to the 
superintendent of the Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland, 
and served consecutively as secretary to the general man- 
ager, assistant to the president, and purchasing agent 
of that road, and coal and lumber agent of the Chesa- 
peake, Ohio & Southwestern, at Louisville, Ky. In 1885 
he was made General Freight and Passenger Agent of 
the Beech Creek, where he remained for 14 years. He 
then came to the New York Central as division coal agent 
of the Beech Creek district, and in 1901 was made Gen- 
eral Coal Agent of this road and of the West Shore, 
where he remained until Oct. 1, 1905. He was also Gen- 

















F. E. HERRIMAN 


eral Coal Agent of the Boston & Albany and other New 
York Central lines. Since the acquisition by the New 
York Central of the great Beech Creek coal properties 
and the railroad extensions into that bituminous coal 
region, Mr. Herriman has had charge of the commercial 
development. The problem was not the simple one of 
mining coal and selling it. In his relations with the 
other coal carriers, as well as with the users of coal, his 
work was probably as difficult and delicate as any that 
comes to a traffic officer. His was the duty of “butting 
in” with a new supply and a new line, and of course his 
instructions were to get a fair share of the business. 

He continued as Coal Traffic Manager of the New 
York Central lines east of Buffalo until he was invited 
in September of last year (after 33 years’ service as a 
traffic official of the New York Central lines) to join the 
staff of President A. H. Smith as the active head of the 
coal development policies of the New York Central lines. 
On June 19 Mr. Herrimah was appointed vice president 
of the Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation. 
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Vancouver Island Production in May 


The coal produced by the Vancouver Island (B. C.) 
mines during the month of May totalled 143,379 tons. 
This is 4718 tons less than was produced in April, which 
is accounted for by the May holidays. The tonnage 
produced by the various collieries was as follows: 


Tons 

Canadian Western Fuel Co., Nanaimo colliery.................... 63,807 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., Comox colliery..................... 50,163 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., Extension colliery..................- 19,781 
Pacific Coast Coal Mines, Ltd., South Wellington................. 7,660 
Nanoose Collieries, Ltd., Nanoose colliery....................0005 1,968 
UMM oi clos s-or gy ccereate serra a ee I RS REI Bo 143,379 


The coal produced by Vancouver Island collieries for 
the five months up to and including May, 1918, totalled 
717,266 tons, as follows: 


Tons 
Canadian Western Fuel Co., Nanaimo colliery.................... 328,299 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., Comox colliery..................... 232,255 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., Extension colliery................... 97,781 
Pacific Coast Coal Mines, Ltd., South Wellington................. 42,764 
Nanoose Collieries, Ltd., Nanoose collieries...................005- 16,167 
PG eras wk otracaseeas At cient Oye ns aR a Hea tie lear So ee Rten es 717,266 


In spite of the fact that the Jingle Pot Mine, 
Nanaimo, has been closed all year; that Nos. 1 and 2 
slopes of the South Wellington colliery of the Pacific 
Coast Coal Mines have been abandoned; that No. 4, 
Extension colliery, of the Canadian Collieries (D), Ltd., 
also has been abandoned; that No. 6 Mine, Comox col- 
liery, Canadian Collieries (D), Ltd., has been closed; 
and that some of the other mines have been put on 
single shift because of lack of labor, the tonnage of the 
Island mines has been maintained to last year’s stand- 
ard, within a few thousand tons. To date the Western 
Fuel Co. has made a gain over last year’s tonnage of 
60,000 tons and the Nanoose collieries of 9786 tons. 





New Plant for Connellsville Region 


A corporation known as the Rainey-Wood Coke Co. 
has been organized by the W. J. Rainey interests, 
operating coal mines and coke works in the Connells- 
ville region, and the Alan Wood Iron and Steel Co., with 
blast furnaces and steel works at Swedeland, Penn., 
for the purpose of constructing a large byproduct coke 
plant of 330 ovens at Swedeland, Penn. The coal for 
this plant will be furnished by the W. J. Rainey mines 
in the Connellsville region. Work has been started on 
the first unit of 110 of these ovens, and it is expected 
to have the plant in operation within fourteen months. 

This first installation will supply coke, gas and tar 
to the Alan Wood Iron and Steel Co. and will have 
sufficient additional capacity to furnish foundry coke 
for the Eastern market. A complete byproduct recov- 
ery plant will also be constructed for the purpose of 
furnishing sulphate of ammonia and toluol to the 
United States Government. 

It is proposed to install the remaining units at the 
earliest possible date, in order to insure a continued coke 
supply for the independent blast furnaces in the Schuy]- 
kill and Lehigh Valleys. 





After the soot has once been formed it is difficult to 
burn it in the atmosphere of the furnace. This fact has 
been observed by many investigators, and some of the 
early writers on combustion even considered soot as 
noncombustible-—Bureau of Mines Bulletin No. 135. 
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Alleges Great Profits Were Made by 
Many Coal Operators 


Nothing short of a sensation was caused in Washing- 
ton by the report of the Federal Trade Commission deal- 
ing with the profits of various industries. The commis- 
sion finds that the bulk of the coal production has been 
marketed at large margins under the Government’s 
prices. After reviewing the situation in the flour-mill- 
ing industry, in which large profits were made, the com- 
mission says: 

The situation in coal gives still another angle of view to 
the same problem. Maximum prices were fixed by terri- 
torial divisions. Many of the coal producers have not taken 
the maximum, but due to the fact that in a given field there 
is a very wide range in the cost of the coal produced in that 
field, it follows that certain low-cost producers have made 
very large margins under the system of governmental fixed 
prices for the field. Many high-cost producers have made 
small margins. The bulk of the production of course enjoys 
the large margin. Information on the return on the invest- 
ment, now being collated, will reveal the exact amount of 
profit. Percentages of profit worked upon investment will 
obviously be very large in the case of low-cost companies. 

The experience with steel, flour and coal shows that a 
high stimulating fixed price, while stabilizing an ascending 
market, produces an economic situation which is fraught 
with hardship to the consuming public and with ultimate 
peril to the high-cost companies through increasing the 
power of their low-cost competitors. 


Continuing, the report has the following to say with 
regard to coal: 


“In connection with the distribution of coal it may be 
pointed out that prior to the official regulation of jobbers’ 
and of retailers’ margins in August, 1917, there was evidence 
that many of the margins were unduly high when compared 
to the pre-war margins. Details can be found in the Report 
of the Federal Trade Commission on Anthracite and Bitu- 
minous Coal, June 20, 1917. Since the regulation was estab- 
lished most of the jobbers’ transactions have been carried 
on within the fixed margin, and whenever violations have 
been detected the jobbers have been forced to refund the 
overcharges. It should be understood that jobbers’ and re- 
tailers’ margins do not represent net profits alone, but also 
include all expenses incurred by them from the time coal is 
purchased until it is sold. 

Generally speaking, the bituminous coal operators in 1917 
had very much larger margins than in previous years. While 
in 1916 the margins (what operators actually received for 
coal sold over f.o.b. mine cost) may be regarded in some 
eases as lower than normal, yet the margins of 1917 were 
often two or three times the normal return. In the figures 
for 1916 and 1917, mentioned below, return on investment 
must be covered in margins shown. The increase of margins 
is illustrated by an examination of the returns for 1916 and 
1917 of 23 typical bituminous coal companies in the central 
Pennsylvania field. The average margin of these companies 
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in 1916 was 20c. per ton, and in 1917 was 90c. The highest 
margin for any company of the 23 companies in 1917 was 
$1.85. The corresponding margin for this company in 
1916 was 41c. Similarly, the lowest margin for any of these 
companies in 1917 was 27c., the corresponding margin for 
the same company in 1916 being 13 cents. 

Maximum coal prices f.o.b. mines were authoritatively 
fixed Aug. 21-23, 1917, by executive order, and subsequently 
modified by the Fuel Administration. Contracts made be- 
fore that time were not invalidated. In some fields as high 
as 90 per cent. of possible production was sold under con- 
tract prices. While some contracts were below legal 
maximum price, probably much the greater part of the coal 
sold under contract went at prices substantially in excess 
of legal maximum prices fixed for current sales. 

April realizations contain relatively little coal sold on 
contracts made prior to Aug. 21, since most such contracts 
expired Apr. 1, 1918. Sample reports for April operations, 
covering 12,619,274 tons actually mined in West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky, show an 
average margin between claimed f.o.b. mine cost and actual 
realization from sales of about 54c., as against a pre-war 
margin of an average of 10 to 15 cents. 

In anthracite the average receipts per ton, including all 
sizes, during the year 1914 (13 companies, producing 79 
per cent. of the total tonnage in 1916), were $2.86 per ton. 
The average receipts per ton of anthracite, including all 
sizes, allowing for later obligatory summer discounts on 
prepared sizes, during the period January-March, 1918 (six 
companies, producing 50 per cent. of the tonnage in 1916), 
were $4.26 per ton. The average labor cost increase per ton 
since 1914 was $0.76, and if this is deducted from the 1918 
average receipts per ton an increase of $0.64 per ton (or 22 
per cent.) in average receipts is indicated without allowance 
for increased cost of supplies and general expense. 





In Charge of Clean Coal Inspectors 


Inspectors charged with examinations to determine 
that the clean-coal regulations of the Fuel Administra- 
tion are being carried out have been placed under the 
immediate direction of J. M. Roan. Mr. Roan’s head- 
quarters will be at Columbus, Ohio. 





To Save Considerable Coal by Economy in 


Industrial Power Plants 


Fully 20,000,000 tons of coal will be saved this year, 
the Fuel Administration expects, as an outcome of sav- 
ings which are being effected at power plants. There are 
250,000 industrial power plants in the country. At many 
of these, the amount of waste is considerable. Every 


power plant east of the Mississippi River is to be visited 
by an inspector and given a rating based on the thor- 
oughness with which the owner of the plant carries out 
The plan is based 


the conservation recommendation. 
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on the use of the present equipment without the installa- 
tion of fuel-saving apparatus. 

Administrative engineers will be in direct charge of 
this work. Thomas R. Brown, of Pittsburgh, will direct 
the conservation program in western Pennsylvania. 
George R. Henderson, of Philadelphia, will be in charge 
in eastern Pennsylvania. The campaign in the State of 
New York will be directed by Edward N. Trump, while 
W. R. C. Corson, of Hartford, will be the engineer ad- 
ministering the work in New England. Henderson W. 
Knott, of New York, will manage the field force from 
headquarters in Washington. 





Price of Lump Cannel Coal Increased 


On securing a permit from the Fuel Administration, 
lump cannel coal may be sold at $1 per ton in advance 
of the run-of-mine price of bituminous coal in the same 
district. An additional charge of 50c. is permitted if it 
is loaded in box-cars. 





New Ohio Coal Prices Announced 


Price revisions for Ohio were announced the latter 
part of last week and were distributed by the Southern 
Ohio Coal Exchange. As the new prices were made 
effective at 7 a.m., June 29, the changes were made at 
short notice. The most noteworthy readjustment made 
was that of naming counties and townships in the mak- 
ing of prices. The coal is not classified solely as of 
thick- and thin-vein, as in the former price list. 

The counties of Hocking and Athens, and the south 
half of the township of Monroe, in Perry County, is 
defined as the thick-vein field, and the new prices are: 
Mine-run, $2.55; prepared sizes, $2.80; slack, $2.30. 

Prices for Bailey Run, or No. 7 seam, which is defined 
as thin-vein, are: Mine-run, $2.95; prepared sizes, $3.20; 
screenings, $2.66. In Guernsey and Muskingum Coun- 
ties, which is also classed as thin-vein, the prices are: 
Mine-run, $2.70; prepared sizes, $2.95; slack, $2.45. 

In Meigs County, which is known as the Pomeroy 
Bend field, the prices are: Mine-run, $2.80; prepared 
sizes, $3.05; screenings, $2.55. 

Jackson prices are reduced about 15c. on the ton to 
the following: Mine-run, $3.45; prepared sizes, $3.70; 
screenings, $3.30. 

Prices in eastern Ohio, or Pittsburgh No. 8 seam, are 


unchanged. 





Weekly Production Statistics 


Production figures for the week ended June 22 are 
as follows: Bituminous coal, 12,016,000 tons; anthra- 
cite forwardings, 41,170 cars; beehive coke, 604,000 
tons; byproduct coke, 489,542 tons. With the exception 
of byproduct coke, each of the totals is a decrease, as 
compared with the accomplishments of the week pre- 
ceding. 

While the decrease in the production of bituminous 
coal was 5 per cent., as compared with that of the week 
preceding, the output was still safely above 12,000,000 


tons. The fact that that figure has been exceeded for 


three consecutive weeks has caused great encouragement 
at the Fuel Administratiqn. The total production for 
the last twelve weeks has been 137,705,000 tons. 


The 
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production for the week ended June 22 was 60 per cent. 
greater than that during the corresponding week of 
1917. 

The decrease in anthracite shipments was 1.9 per 
cent., as compared with the week preceding, but is above 
the average number of cars forwarded weekly. 

Shortage of labor was the only important factor 
interfering with the production of beehive coke, during 
the week ended June 22. Owing to the inability to 
secure vard labor, it is estimated that the production 
of 106,000 tons of beehive coke was lost. Cars could 
be had in ample quantity at practically every oven. 
Byproduct ovens were operated at practically 90 per 
cent. of maximum capacity. Necessary repairs to plants 
was the chief limiting factor, to which was added some 
less of production, due to labor trouble. 

Figures referred to in the foregoing are estimates 
made by C. E. Lesher, the geologist in charge of coal 
statistics for the United States Geological Survey. 





Needless Illumination To Be Cut Out 


Failure on the part of nearly every city and town in 
the country to prevent a waste of electricity has made 
necessary new action on the part of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration to save the coal which is being used for needless 
illumination. This action is taken, Dr. Garfield says, 
because “the country needs now—and for the whole 
period of the war will need—more coal than it can pos- 
sibly produce and transport.” 





Profits Made by Coal Companies Exaggerated 


Of the 2698 corporations engaged in mining coal 
during the year ended Dec. 31, 1916, only 1833 were 
conducted with a profit. This fact was brought out 
when the Treasury Department made public its com- 
pilation of income-tax returns for 1916. The disclosures 
of this report are held to bé the best indication that 
the conclusions of the Federal State Trade Commission 
with regard to profits of coal-mining companies are 
exaggerated. 





Brief Washington Notes - 


R. C. Norfleet, of Winston-Salem, has been named 
state fuel administrator for North Carolina. 





The United States Fuel Administration has taken 
direct charge of fuel requirements for the District of 
Columbia. 





Joseph H. Frantz, of Columbus, has been appointed 
fuel administrator for Ohio. He is vice president of the 
Columbus Iron and Steel Company. 





Twenty-five additional inspectors have been appointed 
by the Fuel Administration to guard against the ship- 
ment of coal for bunkering purposes which is not up 
to standard. 





Back up those who are offering their all—buy War 
Savings Stamps. 

When you buy War Savings Stamps you do not give— 
you receive. 
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General Labor Review 


Already restrained as to the prices at which they sell 
their coal, the operators are now to be restrained as to the 
wages they shall pay. This restriction they are quite will- 
ing to approve; in fact, it seems to have been first advocated 
by certain of them. Central Pennsylvania appears to have 
had more than her share of fly-by-night mines which were 
ready to pay all manner of bonuses and ready to give all 
kinds of prizes. No one objects to anything which will 
encourage production, but the action of bonuses and prizes 
was not so marked apparently in the stimulation of output 
as in the increase of turnover. The men were always being 
coaxed from the employ of the mines paying the regular 
wage scale to enter some other mine where a lordly bonus 
added to the earning. 

Central Pennsylvanians have always been keen competi- 
tors. They formerly competed bitterly as to sales and rail- 
road cars; now their competition is for men. In either case 
the energy of their business methods results in making their 
industry unprofitable. The drift of‘men from mine to mine 
makes it hard for the railroad to apportion cars equitably, 
because the capacity of a mine depends on its working 
forces, and where men are drifting around, no one on the 
railroad can tell how many cars any mine should have. 
Moreover, when men are shifting back and forth with their 
families, there is a minimum of output and in the long 
run no one is the richer. 


Nay AuG Is GOING TO TRY THE NINE-HourR Day 

The anthracite region’s difficulties are but little changed, 
though the energy which the operators are exhibiting in 
“Win the War” propaganda promises success. The Nay 
Aug Coal Co., a small company at Dunmore, in the Scranton 
district, has induced its men to work 9 hours. 

In the Lansford district many men are refusing to sign 
production pledges. They say it requires of them too un- 
compromising a promise to work whenever physically able, 
but their contract already demands this ‘and nothing less 
than this. They cannot strike now without violating binding 
obligations. But this new pledge being signed personally, 
not collectively and by delegate, is more solemn than the 
wage agreement, even though it is not balanced by any re- 
turn pledge on the part of the operator. The mine workers, 
therefore, balk at signing it. It is no time for such a de- 
cision as they will soon find if they persist in working 
irregularly. 

In Illinois, Belleville and Taylorville have been chosen 
two of the subdistrict headquarters. Next year’s subdistrict 
convention in the Belleville district goes to Collinsville. 
A labor temple will be built in Belleville after the war and 
every subdistrict will probably have a similar building to 
house its activities. 


CHARGED WITH THREATENING TO BLOow Up MINE 


Dominick Coma, of Edwardsville, Ill., is under arrest, 
accused of threatening to blow up a mine at Troy, Ill. He 
is also said to have interfered with the draft. It is stated 
that he drew the pay checks of two miners who disappeared 
just before the time at which they were required to register 
for the draft. 

Because Senator L. V. Sherman has denounced the labor 
disturbances in and around Springfield as unpatriotic, the 
mine workers of that district to the number of 12,000 re- 
solved recently that “by his tactics of stirring up class 
hatred he is rendering aid and comfort to the enemy” and 
should be “interned during the war.” 

The operators of this country have always been opposed 
to propaganda. Nothing has been harder than to arouse 
them to the necessity for an expression of their views as 





to the way in which their employees should meet the in- 
dustrial conditions. But at last in a fuller measure they 
are beginning to realize their leadership. 

When they come to present their views to their men, 
perhaps those views will be somewhat modified and amended 
and that perhaps will not be at all unfortunate. It is 
well to be obliged to study the reactions of others. It some- 
times enables one to see the other man’s point of view, 
which will be found not entirely devoid of reason. 

In the Southwest the publicity campaign has taken the 
form of issuing the minutes of a conference relating to the 
production of clean coal in large quantity. Perhaps the 
mine workers will wade through this cumbrous docu- 
ment and learn that the nation and not merely the operator 
is calling on him for clean coal. But the Southwestern mine 
worker must be a studious fellow if he will do more than 
glance at the lengthy pamphlet with its fine type, copi- 
ously signed as are the resolutions in it, on behalf of the 
union, the operators, the fuel administrators and the coal 
inspectors. 


HOLD A CLEAN-COAL CONFERENCE IN SOUTHWEST 


The conference referred to met on June 17 at Kansas 
City and was attended by the Southwestern Interstate Coal 
-Operators’ Association, the Oklahoma Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation and the Iowa Coal Operators’ Association, the 
presidents of the union in District 13, Iowa; District 25, 
Missouri, and the vice presidents of the union in District 
14, Kansas, and District 25, Missouri. H. N. Taylor was 
present as district representative for Production Zone 17, 
with Charles Means, who is general manager of the Inspec- 
tion Department of the United States Fuel Administration. 

A patriotic poster issued by the Southwestern Interstate 
Coal Operators’ Association tells the story regarding the 
need for more coal in words that cannot fail to appeal. 

It is interesting to notice that mine workers in Illinois 
are now striking to compel the employment of a woman at 
a mine job. On the other hand, a few days ago the anthra- 
cite miners were threatening to strike to prevent the employ- 
ment of women, and they could not be pacified till the women 
were ousted. 

But neither operator nor mine worker dare be satirical 
about this. The story could be told in another way. The 
operator in Illinois who refuses to employ this woman and 
would rather have a strike of his men than engage her is 
acting in a manner almost exactly contrary to the operat- 
ing company in the anthracite region that put on several 
women and tried to make the mine workers permit of their 
employment. 

Some special reasons made the mine workers favor her 
and doubtless special reasons may make her employment 
undesirable to the operator. But on the face of the situa- 
tion as presented it is not possible to declare either mine 
workers or operators the more unjustified in their contra- 
dictory stand, but this should be added, that a strike, es- 
pecially a strike to disturb the present status, is not now 
justifiable. 





Will Not Collect Death Benefits 


The Susquehanna Collieries Co., with many other coal 
corporations in the anthracite region, has a matter of dis- 
pute with its employees that should be settled without 
delay if steady production is to be maintained. In the issue 
of June 15 the difficulty of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co. in the matter of funerals was discussed. The Susque- 
hanna company has a somewhat similar trouble. Three 


men were killed in a cave-in of the Short Mountain colliery, 
one of the Susquehanna operations, on June 17. On June 
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20 and 21, 1000 men employed at that colliery refused to 
work, declaring that such work on the day of the funeral 
of a victim of the operation of the mine was against the pro- 
visions of their local union. 

It appears that the Susquehanna Coal Co. at the request 
of the mine workers’ union agreed that whenever one of its 
men was killed it would deduct 25 per cent. from the wage, 
for a single day, of every mine worker employed at the 
plant. After the company was required by law to compen- 
sate the mine worker’s family whenever an accident oc- 
curred, this seemed an unnecessary provision. The argu- 
ment of the company was that the men could make any 
private collections they saw fit, but the Susquehanna Coai 
Co. did not feel that it was right to compel men to pay a 
compensation to people who were already well protected 
by law. 

This is the attitude of the Susquehanna Collieries Co., 
which has recently succeeded the Susquehanna Coal Co. 
The funeral of two of the three victims occurred on June 20. 
The third was buried on the day following. The employees 
of the colliery observed both days as a holiday, declaring 
that only in this manner would the company suffer them 
to show their sympathy with the bereaved. About 4000 tons 
of coal would have been mined in the two days had the 
miners worked steadily. It must be understood that these 
funeral strikes begin and end on the day of interment of 
the unfortunate mine worker involved. 





Which Men Aid Their Country Most? 


Loyalty demonstrations still occur from time to time in 
the Illinois field. In Edwardsville, where a jury acquitted 
the lynchers of Robert Paul Prager, German enemy alien, 
35 men went the other night to the home of Jacob Gent, a 
coal miner. This man’s loyalty had been brought into ques- 
tion because he wrote to Governor Lowden denying the 
alleged disloyalty of the Rev. J. D. Metzler, a Catholic 
priest, who had been driven out of the town. He was made 
to swear his loyalty and kiss an American flag, which was 
then erected in front of his home. 

Now that the railroads are giving a better car supply, 
the wonderful efficiency and patriotism of some miners and 
companies is being attested by the large earnings.some of 
the miners are now making. It may be added that such 
efficiency and patriotism is not only creditable to those 
exhibiting it, but pays big dividends to the efficient and 
patriotic. Among all the miners of large production in 
Illinois George Weiss, of Freeburg, in St. Clair County, 
claims the first place. In his last pay envelope was $240. 
It was the earnings for only two weeks’ work, eight hours 
a day. During that time two half days of time were lost. 
The previous record for two weeks’ work in the Illinois field 
is said to have been $198. Men who quietly occupy them- 
selves in mining coal do more for their country than those 
who run around hounding men like Prager and Gent against 
whom no charges can be substantiated. 





Banning Bonuses and Overpayments 


A meeting of the coal operators of the District of Central 
Pennsylvania, was held at Washington, D. C., on June 26. 
It was called to consider a remedy for the evils growing out 
of the so-called “bonus system.” The following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas, it has been brought to our attention by the 
Fuel Administration that many coal operators are granting 
bonuses and other inducements for labor, thereby causing 
unrest, unusual labor turnover, and interfering with the 
maximum production of coal; 

“Resolved: That we recommend that the Fuel Adminis- 
tration close down those coal mines in central Pennsylvania, 
as being wasteful and too uneconomic to operate during the 
present war, where the wage rates or conditions offered 
exceed the rates and conditions in effect under the Washing- 
ton Agreement, as applied to the Central Pennsylvania field, 
or decisions of the U. S. Fwel Administration thereunder. 
“That a board of five members be constituted by the 
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Asscciation of Bituminous Coal Operators of Central Penn- 
sylvania, which shall determine in each case, after hearing 
the statement of the operator, whether he is operating 
wasteful and uneconomic mines such as are above described. 
The findings and recommendations of this board are to be 
subject to appeal to the Fuel Administration by any ag- 
grieved party.” 

This arrangement having the approval of both the Asso- 
ciation of Bituminous Coal Operators of Central Pennsy]l- 
vania and the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers Associa- 
tion, was naturally regarded by the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration as a practically unanimous request from the 
coal industry in central Pennsylvania. The Fuel Adminis- 
trator approved of the proposal but ordered that the board 
should have nine members, five to be nominated by the 
Association of Bituminous Coal Operators of Central Penn- 
sylvania and approved by the Fuel Administrator and four 
others, consisting of the Presidents and Secretaries of the 
Association of Bituminous Coal Operators of Central Penn- 
sylvania and approved by the Fuel Administrator and four 
Association. 

The authors of the resolution proposed that a penalty be 
provided for those violating the Washington agreement, but 
this did not satisfy the Fuel Administration. 





Peoria Subdistrict Organized 


Subdistrict No. 2, District No. 12, United Mine Workers 
of America, has been organized at Peoria. The new sub- 
district includes Peoria, Tazewell, Fulton, McDonough, 
Rock Island and Mercer Counties, as well as the mines at 
Sparland, Ill. W. E. Sherwood, of Canton, was elected 
president; M. Gallagher, of Hanna City, vice president; 
and W. H. Thrush, of Hanna City, secretary and treasurer. 
The compensation of the president and secretary-treasurer 
was fixed at $2035 and expenses per annum. The compen- 
sation of the vice president was placed at $6.50 per day 
when actually on duty. The headquarters will be at either 
Peoria or Canton. The new subdistrict was organized in 
a blaze of patriotic fervor and a determination to produce 
coal for the nation in greater quantities than ever before. 





Illinois Miners To Mine More 


President Frank Farrington, of the Illinois miners, speak- 
ing at the district convention at Springfield, said that the 
shortage of coal next winter would be more keenly felt 
than last winter, and that it was the duty of the miners 
to work every day so as to mitigate the famine which is 
sure to come. “Five million men will soon be fighting in 
France under the American flag,” he said. “Many of these 
will never come back. Many will return crippled for life. 
How can a man who has not done his full share associate 
with the men who have given so much for their country? 
Can a man who refuses to do an honest day’s work look these 
men in the face?” 

The Springfield district convention adopted a resolution 
imposing a fine of $25 upon any miner who fails to drive 
a 12-ft. room neck a full 12 ft. wide. It was decided to lodge 
a protest with state mining officials against the high prices 
now being paid by miners for blasting fuses. It is said that 
though the fuse is expensive it is nevertheless faulty and 
dangerous. The state officials will be requested to take the 
matter up with the National Government. 





In Illinois Union Backs Minerettes 


Chivalry and patriotism are being invoked by 600 miners 
employed by the Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co. 
at Thayer, IIl., to justify a strike which has continued two 
weeks and which officers of the United Mine Workers of 
America have been unable to settle. The demand of the 
men is that a woman with two children, whose husband 
has gone into the army, shall be given the job of the weigh- 
man at the mine, William Shutt, who was called to the 
colors two weeks ago. 

When Shutt went away the war widow, who lives at 
Virden, was an applicant for the vacancy, and the miners 
favored her application. But the company employed Frank 
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Riva. The top men immediately filed an objection and 
were backed up by the diggers. Demand was made upon the 
company for the removal of Riva and the appointment of 
the woman. The company refused to give her the place and 
the men quit work. In the two weeks since they threw 
down their tools they have worked only 10 hours. 

On Friday of the first week of the shutdown state of- 
ficials of the union visited Thayer and prevailed upon the 
men to return to work. They worked five hours that day 
and five hours the next day, which was the day of election 
of union officials, and for this reason was a short working 
day. By Monday morning the effect of the officials’ argu- 
ments had evaporated, and the men have continued to absent 
themselves from the mine. A Canadian army recruiting 
officer who happened to be in the neighborhood tried his 
hand as a peacemaker, but had no success. Pressure has 
been brought to bear upon Riva to resign, but he refuses. 
He is said to have been threatened. Many of the miners, 
pending a settlement of the dispute, have been helping in 
the harvest fields. 





Missouri Miners Make Demands 


Missouri is not much of a coal-mining state. The coal 
mines of that commonwealth are farther away from the 
river towns of Missouri than are the mines of Illinois. As 
the river towns include St. Louis, it is easy to see how sadly 
the Missouri mines are left in the cold. The refineries of 
the eastern part of the state are far closer to Illinois mines 
than to Missouri mines, and the Joplin lead and zine dis- 
trict is almost equally remote from both Missouri and IIli- 
nois fields. However, Kansas City and St. Joseph are 
notably nearer the Missouri fields than those of the rival 
state. 

The Missouri mines thus have a considerable handicap, 
which might not be decisive if, the coal were purer and 
thicker. Unfortunately, the seams are quite usually thin 
and not exceptionally clean. As a result the mining field 
of Missouri has not been a regular and important producer. 

The mine workers in the Fulton district, Callaway 
County, are demanding such large increases in wages that 
the operators are unable to pay the increase unless they 
can increase the selling price. This they are unable to 
do without Government permission. They are quite willing 
to have the Government take over the mines if it can be 
induced to do so. The miners are now getting $1.62% a 
ton (6%c. a bushel) for open rooms and $1.87% a ton (7%c. 
a bushel) for corner rooms. They demand $2 and $2.25 a 
ton (8c. and 9c. a bushel) respectively. For day work the 
mine workers are getting $3.25 a day. They demand $4.50. 
For room turning they want an increase from $7 to $10, 
and an extra payment in rooms where it takes two men to 
push out cars. The operators will have a meeting in a few 
days with County Fuel Administrator Harry Atkinson, 
who adjusted the wage controversy last year. There are 
eight mines in the district. 

Judging by the comparatively low day wages, the digging 
of coal in the Fulton district mines must be accompanied 
with many difficulties or otherwise the miners would make 
many times as large a wage as the day men. 





New Light on Production Problem 


One can trust the union to look upon the production 
problem from a different angle to the operator, but it is 
well to see the union point of view. It is apt to be not en- 
tirely unjustified. While urging the mine workers to work 
on the Fourth of July, work being the best kind of patriotic 
demonstration, President J. R. Kennamer and Secretary 
J. L. Clemo are sending to every local union a questionnaire. 

The first question is one which an operator might ask: 
“How many days or hours were lost during the week on 
account of miners lying idle?” After this come a lot of 
questions which show that there are joints in the armor of 
the coal operator. He might well be asked to consider them. 
Bunching the questions together they run: “How many 
days or hours were lost during the week; (2) on account 
of miners having no timber for their places? (3) on account 
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of bad air? (4) on account of water? (5) for lack of 
switches or track? (6) on account of the coal not having 
been cut in time for the loader by machine cutters? (7) 
from lack of railroad cars? (8) by reason of the necessity for 
handling coal two or three times before loading? and (9) 
by waiting for mine cars to be placed?” 

Other questions inquire: “How many men were sent 
home every day in the week on account of grievances with 
officials of the company? What is the average car turn 
per miner per day? How many cars could be loaded per day 
by each miner if the company would keep a square turn and 
supply an ample number of cars?” 

There are two sides to the mine-car question. Give the 
miners all the cars they can load as soon as they can load 
them and they will load what they want of them and go 
home. Consequently, there is no disposition to create “rush- 
hour” conditions by excessive equipment of cars, mules, 
locomotives and what not, nor by the employment of large 
numbers of drivers and motormen so that the work of the 
day can be done in the early part of the morning. 

If the men would work hard for eight hours a day, the 
operator would be repaid in buying enough cars and equip- 
ment to give every man a turn equal to his utmost capacity. 
But they will not do so, and when an operator has sufficient 
equipment to bring out in a full day what the men are will- 
ing to load he is not disposed to buy more. The length of 
day having been shortened in Alabama, and equipment being 
exceedingly expensive and hard to obtain, the probabilities 
are that the equipment supply is somewhat inadequate. In 
fact, at most mines if the men show a disposition to do 
their utmost the equipment, which is only attuned to ordi- 
nary industrial effort, fails to respond to the great demands 
made on it. 





* How They Do It in Pascagoula, Miss.—The shopworkers 
of Pascagoula, Miss., give one day’s pay for four months in 
aid of the Red Cross. Edmon J. Lane, chairman of the Red 
Cross Fund, says to Chairman Hurley, of the United States 
Shipping Board, in a telegram, “They are the finest bunch 
of generous, patriotic, true American citizens a community 
ever boasted and we are proud of them. These same ship- 
workers were responsible for our county making five times 
oversubscription on third Liberty bonds. 





Must Seek Unskilled Labor from Government—The 
United States Employment Service has now been greatly 
developed and separated from the Immigration Service. 
After Aug. 1 the Employment Service will be the author- 
ized medium through which to obtain unskilled labor, though 
men applying for work at a plant may be engaged. n 
June 17 the President solemnly urged “all employers en- 
gaged in war to refrain after Aug. 1, 1918 from recruiting 
unskilled labor in any manner except through this central 
agency.” 





Employes of Two Companies Get Favorable Wage De- 
cision—On June 17 Charles P. Neil, the umpire of the con- 
ciliation board decided in favor of the men at the Clinton 
colliery of the Delaware & Hudson Co., awarding them an 
increase in their wage of 7 per cent. instead of the 3 per 
cent. that had been paid them under the company’s interpre- 
tation of the last contract. The footmen at the Packer No. 
3 colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., near Shenandoah, 
also received a favorable verdict, men receiving 27c. per 
hour being awarded 32c. by the umpire. 





Mining Pays a Young Man Far Better Than Teaching 
—School teachers and high-school graduates are recorded 
to be entering the mines in Harrison County, West Virginia, 
which forms the southern half of the Fairmont field center- 
ing around Clarksburg. A score of teachers are already at 
work in the Fairmont district. Some of the younger men 
have been compelled to enter the mines by the pressure 
of the regulations against idleness, both Federal and local. 
The wages earned are large now that work is reasonably 
steady. One Syrian miner made $148.39 in two weeks, yet 
there was one day of lost time in that period. Many miners 
are making from $126 to $140 every two weeks. 
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Foreigners Expect Hardships; 


Why Not Disappoint Them? 


HE laboring man of Europe comes here from a 

picturesque little village. It may not be sanitary, 
nor comfortable, nor commodious, but it is almost sure 
to be pretty and homelike. The men who come to our 
mines from foreign countries are mostly farmers, not 
miners or city dwellers. Their homes are embowered in 
the verdure of trees and gardens, with many a quaint 
and artistic adornment. 

They come here to make money, and make it quick, 
and go home. They do not worry much about where 
they live or where they work. They are quite generally 
not intending to become naturalized when they arrive in 
America. Citizenship is quite rarely what these 
farmers expect to seek when they come here. 

What do we do with them? We fall in with their 
ideas. We give them a chance to make money, lots of it. 
We house them as they are quite willing for a time to be 
housed. But home was never like this, and eventually 
they go back to the pretty home they left. 

They take a lot of American ways with them. They 
wear American clothes and show by their new modes 
of life and democratic self-recognition that America 
has left its impress on them. They cause more foreigners 
to try their fortunes in America. These come, not in- 
tending to stay, though many ultimately make it their 
home. Perhaps we work out our destiny in this way 
as well as if we kept every foreigner who entered our 
ports. These homegoers send us recruits; they preach 
our gospel of equality, and they start weaving kindly 
fairy tales about us, as people quite generally do about 
the lands where they spent their earlier years. 

But if we really want to keep them, naturalize them 
and rivet them to the soil, we must give them comfort- 
able homes and beautiful surroundings and not merely 
such a house as they will accept as their temporary 
barracks. 

They are like us. They like beauty just as much as 
we do, though most of them are not voluble in the ex- 
pression of it, and many not overcareful in its preserva- 
tion. Art in all its many forms is at least as indigenous 
to Europe as it is here. The people of Europe are more 
imaginative and impressionable than we are. Yet we 
think they will call a barracks home, and living in a 
squalid village will learn to become magniloquent about 
America. We all know it can’t be done. 

The America they know is the America they live in. 
The nation they know is not the nation expressed in 
ideals, but the nation expressed in the living conditions 
with which their lives are environed. The foreigner has 
no reason to complain. He came for money and he gets 
it. But though this is true, it is equally true that too 
often he has no reason to stay when the money is made. 
He wishes to spend his last days in a smiling environ- 
ment, so he goes where nature smiles, and where he has 


friends who welcome him. He can hardly be blamed. 
He leaves without rancor, but he leaves nevertheless. 

Do we want to hold him here? If we do, we must let 
him see something in America that will appeal to his 
inner temperament. He is more apt to talk about money 
than anything else, but is there nothing else he thinks 
about? Most of us find it hard to express the finer 
motives that actuate our lives. How much harder it is 
for the man who, not speaking our language, lacks even 
the vehicle of that expression. 


Fair and Unfair Taxation 


HE PUBLIC is being brought by Congress to favor 

reasonable principles in its treatment of war in- 
dustries. The disposition of Congress is not to single 
out for taxation the profits of war industries, but to put 
the burden on all excess profit from whatsoever industry 
obtained. A jeweler or platinum jobber who makes a 
large profit by keeping platinum on hand while the price 
soars is just as much entitled, and in fact far more en- 
titled to pay a tax than the manufacturer who is mak- 
ing something in platinum that will serve our war in- 
terests. 

The reply is, of course, that the manufacturer of use- 
less things is going to be put out of business or re- 
stricted in his operations—after a while. Meantime he 
is allowed to go on his way almost unmolested, and 
there is a disposition with some to subject him to a 
taxation lighter than that put upon the man on whom 
the burden of war preparation falls. 

We have recognized by our large pay to shipwork- 
ers the necessity and even the justice of allowing a 
generous reward to those who give up their regular oc- 
cupations and tear themselves from their homes to en- 
gage in a war industry. We acknowledge that without 
this reward men would go on working at their old jobs 
around their own homes. The change to a new job 
in a new town involves expense and risk for which we 
are willing to pay them, for which, indeed, we must pay 
them, unless conscription of labor is to be resorted to. 

Sometimes we cannot see that capital is equally en- 
titled with labor to be rewarded for effectual service 
in war industry. But if we can not apply to capital 
what we apply to labor, we may, at least, concede 
that it is entitled not to be penalized for its support of 
the war. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been investigat- 
ing the production of essentials and found that some 
persons are making big profits in the manufacture of 
war necessities. It must be remembered that the Com- 
mission did not inquire into the production of nonessen- 
tials, but if it had it would have found that large profits 
were made in this work also. The natural result is to 
direct the public indignation against the industries thus 
exposed and leave the others, the less honorable busi- 
nesses, free of censure. 
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It is like the attitude we take to the idler. Never 
having worked, we accept his idleness as a natural con- 
dition; but of the worker we demand that he shall 
come to work at the hour and for the time designated. 
We have learned to rely on him, and we turn on him 


uncompromisingly when he shows a disposition to be as 


undependable as the idler. It was as a reaction to 
this report that the war-industries tax was advocated. 
Reflection shows that the worker industries should, at 
least, have equal treatment with idler industries and pay 
no larger proportion of their receipts to the state. 

A straight excess-profits tax applicable to all indus- 
tries, essential and nonessential, does not penalize the 
manufacturer of war-worthy materials, nor does an in- 
come tax. Of all imposts, the income tax is the most 
equitable, while a tax on the income from luxuries is the 
most directly effective in putting us on a war basis. 
No one has ever been able to bring any other reasonable 
charge against the imposition of an income tax except 
its ease of evasion, and it would seem that with the 
freedom with which the Federal Government now in- 
vestigates all business it should be easily possible to 
check all statements of income so as to remove the 
solitary objection to providing an extension to this form 
of impost. 

However, it must be remembered that even the income 
tax makes no allowance for depletions of capital. All 
losses must be borne by the individual without relief 
from taxation. He does not pay on the real increment 
of his fortune, but on the increment only of his profit- 
able investments. If the gain on the latter is not far 
greater than the loss on the others, he will inevitably 
lose heavily should the income-tax rate be made pro- 
hibitively high. 


Standardization of Mine Statistics 


YNDER THIS title the Bureau of Mines has pub- 
lished a bulletin of forms for the gathering of mine 
statistics. The tables were prepared with the purpose 
of reducing the complications resulting from the divi- 
sion of authority between the Bureau of Mines, the 
state inspectional forces and the state workmen’s com- 
pensation boards. All these various authorities desired 
reports on accidents and equipment. 

All were apt to view the matter from a slightly dif- 
ferent angle, and that fact made the collection of data 
laborious for the state and Federal authorities and even 
more trying for the owner and his agents at the mines. 
Albert H. Fay’s knowledge of the industry and of the 
science of statistics and the recognized ability of the 
members associated with him in the committee on stand- 
ard forms appeared likely to assure us that the task to 
which they applied themsélves would be carefully and 
adequately performed. Unfortunately, the upshot was 
that the excellent forms prepared by Mr. Fay for acci- 
dent statistics were considerably modified, not at all 
for the better. 

It appears from the “First Report of Injury to Em- 
ployee” that the superintendent or manager of the mine 
is asked to state of all accidents whether they occurred 
in the mine or on surface and also what were the mining 
methods in use. It would be interesting to know more 
than this; for instance, whether the accident occurred 
at the face, in some part of the room away from the 
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face, or in the entry, or slope. Mr. Fay has been collect- 
ing that information and surely he has been fully justi- 
fied. We might reasonably desire to have the form ask 
what the person injured was doing or presumably doing 
at the time of his death or injury—undercutting by 
hand or by compressed air or electric machine, timber- 
ing, loading, brushing, walking or resting—for accidents 
from falls of roof have a direct relation to the kind of 
work being performed. Thirdly, it would be interest- 
ing to know whether the operation was on the advance 
or in the skipping or the drawing of pillars, or again 
in longwall. For some reasons, which we cannot divine 
but which are possibly more or less imperative, many 
of the matters so interesting and suggestive in both the 
Pennsylvania and Illinois reports and in the reports pre- 
pared by Mr. Fay are omitted in the schedule that the 
committee on standard forms now presents. 

In the name of mercy we have wished that the exam- 
ple of Great Britain might have been followed and some 
record have been kept of the fatalities of the mining 
stock. The industry is unfortunately not any too kind 
to the mine mule. These poor animals are allowed to 
stumble along in a dark mine without a light, with cars 
on the road and all kinds of bad traveling conditions, 
including open ditches and slippery planks, stepping over 
high ties on a run and lifting their feet with difficulty 
out of morasses of mud. Their treatment is none too 
creditable to the hearts of their masters, and something 
should be done to make their woes and ill treatment a 
matter of record, especially as many of their accidents 
jeopardize not only their own lives but the lives of their 
drivers and of passers by in the narrow and winding 
mine roadways. 

As for the table on power-plant equipment given in 
the bulletin, the classification of boilers into cylindrical 
and tubular is insufficiently complete and seems a relic 
of earlier conditions and older statistical tables. If we 
cannot have names of boilers and must be general in our 
listings, and such generalizations have their advan- 
tages, let us list the boilers as flueless, nontubular boil- 
ers, fire-tube boilers, water-tube boilers and then let us 
have some divisions based on the method of firing—by 
hand, by automatic stoker, or with powdered fuel. It 
would be well also to obtain some information regarding 
the use of ropes for haulage. It seems incongruous to 
ask about the number of horses and mules engaged and 
to inquire about the number of locomotives of four prin- 
cipal types—gasoline, steam, compressed-air and electric 
—and then ask no questions as to the number of hoists 
in shafts, entry and room haulage. Furthermore, the 
trolley locomotive should be differentiated from the stor- 
age-battery locomotive, the reel locomotive and the com- 
bined battery-and-trolley locomotive. 

The cylindrical boiler, or flueless nontubular boiler, is 
an obsolete type. Bold and enterprising explorers in the 
anthracite region, it is said, can surprise such rare birds 
in covey, when the game wardens are not watching, but 
we understand that in no other coal regions have these 
early fuel wasters been able to resist the progress of 
industry and perpetuate their existence. In justice to 
the anthracite region, it must be admitted that the 
cylindrical boilers are only stand-bys to be used in 
emergencies when floods make the draft on the standard 
colliery equipment more than usually heavy. 
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Kansas Has School for Mine Workers 


Night courses, especially adapted to the needs of bi- 
tuminous coal mine workers in the Pittsburg (Kan.) 
coal fields, have during the past fall and winter brought 
to these men a technical knowledge of mining methods 
which will, it is hoped, result in the greatest output 
of coal with the least waste of life, machinery and 
effort. 

These courses have been given in classes of from 
25 to 50 men to a class in various cities and towns 
throughout this field. The instruction has been given 
by Prof. J. A. Yates, head of the Department of Physi- 
cal Sciences, and Prof. J. A. G. Shirk, head of the 
Department of Mathematics of the Kansas State Manual 
Training Normal School at Pittsburg. 

The courses have been arranged so as to give the 
mine worker just the instruction necessary to more fully 
develop the art of scientific mining. Many of the men 


When the present war made imperative the greatest 
possible production in all lines of industry, President 
W. A. Brandenburg, of the Kansas State Manual Train- 
ing Normal, determined that the school should be made 
of the greatest possible value to the nation in the crisis. 
He felt this could best be done by giving laboring men 
a scientific knowledge of their work. Being located in 
the heart of a large coal field, it was at once evident 
that this object could in no way be better accomplished 
than by offering special courses for miners, stationary 
engineers and firemen, thus enabling them to maintain 
a maximum production of coal with the least waste. 

In consequence of this determination the following 
cities and towns in the coal field were visited and min- 
ers’ night classes organized: Mulberry, Arma, Ringo 
and Scammon. The school being centrally located of- 
fered an excellent place for such classes, and many 
miners and engineers have evinced much interest in the 

















A CLASS OF MINE WORKERS AT RINGO, KANS., WHO ARE STUDYING THE MYSTERIES OF THEIR EMPLOYMENT 
They believe that the art of mining needs study as much as the art of farming or of any other industry 


are miners of long experience, yet they have performed 
their work with little understanding of the principles 
of scientific mining, which include the study of gases, 
the causes of spontaneous combustion, ventilation, the 
causes of explosions, haulage, the analysis of air, hu- 
midity and various other subjects of real value in les- 
sening the probability of explosions with their conse- 
quent loss of life. 

This instruction has been given by Professor Yates, 
who met his classes at stated times in the various towns 
in the vicinity of Pittsburg, where large mines and 
strip pits are located. The courses are not exclusively 
limited to actual coal mining, but include a thorough 
study of machinery in and around the mine, comprising 
steam engineering in all its branches, fuel economy, 
draft control, boiler construction, safety appliances, lu- 
bricants, cable tests, safety catches, signals, valve set- 
ting and other important phases of efficient engineering. 
Professor Shirk gave this instruction, meeting his 
classes each week. 


movement. In consequence of the training the Kansas 
field is becoming a greater asset to the nation at war. 
Professor Yates’ courses are planned to develop a 
habit of codrdinating the work of brain and hand, there- 
by improving working conditions in the mine, insuring 
better health to the miners, and making the miner’s lot 
a happier one. The courses also give information which 
if utilized will reduce the number of accidents in the 
mines. 

Miners and engineers of many nationalities and of 
varying ages have enrolled in these courses. After a day 
spent in the mines at laborious work, it is no small 
effort for these men to spend an evening in study, but 
so eager are they to become of the greatest value to the 
nation in this present war crisis that attendance dur- 
ing the term now drawing to a close has caused Presi- 
dent Brandenburg, Professor Yates, and Professor 
Shirk to plan already for a still greater, wider and 
successful effort in this line during the coming school 
year. 
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Contributed 508 ‘Tons 
in One Month 
to Beat the Hun 





An Ohio Miner of 
American Birth loads 
508 Tons of Entry Coal 

in Month of May 





_ Ed Blagg, a loader in No. 1 
mine of the Buckeye Coal and 
Railway Co.,San Toy, Ohio, aver- 
aged 23 tons per day during the 
whole month of May, working 
every day he had a chance. This 
is about 3 tons for every working 


hour or one ton every 20 minutes. 


Blagg is of draft age, and he is 
ready any time to be called; mean- 
while he intends to help in the war 
by mining all the coal he can. He 
is 27 years old, married and has 





In 22 Working Days of 
8 Hours. Coal only 

3 feet 8 inches high and 
Entry 15 feet wide. 





one child. He is of American an- 
cestry, being born and raised near 
Ironton, Ohio. He has contributed 
liberally to the Red Cross and 
Y. M. C. A. and bought $100 of 
War Savings Stamps. 


Joe Swagda is his nearest rival. 
He loaded 462 tons in May and 
has subscribed liberally to all war 
activities. The miners of San Toy 
have already bought $21,000 worth 
of War Savings Stamps. © 
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Carbide vs. Electric Mine Lamps 


Letter No. 1—I have read with interest the article 
“Electric Lamps in Nongaseous Mines,” Coal Age, 
Feb. 2, p. 239, by George H. Deike. As this article 
has evidently been prepared and submitted in the in- 
terest of electric mine lamps, in disparagement of the 
popular carbide lamps, I am led to offer a few com- 
ments in justification of what I claim is an ideal lamp 
for use in nongaseous mines. 

In the first place, would not the ordinary precaution 
of testing for gas by a protected safety lamp of an 
approved type have prevented the gas explosions men- 
tioned as occurring in the Cleveland water tunnel, the 
Michigan copper mine and the salt workings near 
Ithaca, N. Y.? If, as Mr. Deike states, the presence 
of gas may be looked for in such operations, it would 
appear readily possible to detect it and guard against 
such accidents by an ordinary fireboss test with any 
approved safety lamp. 

Of the eleven points of advantage claimed by Mr. 
Deike for the electric lamp, with the exception of the 
tirst two, every one may be claimed for the carbide 
‘lamp with equal or even greater force. As an offset 
to those two, may be set forth the detection by the 
flame’ of the carbide lamp of an atmosphere deficient 
in oxygen content, which is obviously impossible with 
the electric bulb; and fatalities due to this cause have 
not been unknown. 


ADVANTAGE AND SAFETY OF THE CARBIDE LAMP 


With regard to fires caused by open lights, Mr. Deike 
has failed to differentiate between the carbide flame, 
with its tiny pencil of burning gas, and the old- 
fashioned oil torch, with its large wavering flame, 
falling sparks and burning wicking. Tests made by 
one of the largest anthracite companies some years 
ago on what may be termed the relative “zone of 
inflammability,” as between oil and carbide lamps, 
thoroughly established the great difference between 
them, and caused the recommendation of the latter as 
an eminently safe illuminant, with reference to fire 
risk. 

Referring to the extinction of lamps by air currents, 
Mr. Deike is possibly not aware that the development 
of the art has produced an attachment for carbide 
lamps, which will hold the flame in the strongest air 
current met with under working conditions. Relight- 
ing devices have also been perfected that make the 
relighting of the lamp very simple and quickly accom- 
plished. 

A similar criticism may be made of Mr. Deike’s 
conclusion regarding the time lost in adjustment and 
regulation of lamps. While his statement may be cor- 


rect as to conditions of a few years ago, improvement 
in manufacture has now reached a point where the 
carbide lamp is practically self-regulating; and, with 


ordinary care, may be depended on to give a satis- 
factory working light, with little or no adjustment. 

On the question of operating cost, Mr. Deike’s figures 
are not altogether convincing. He has complacently 
pigeon-holed the two interesting items of first cost and 
depreciation; and has assumed a minimum figure for 
carbide (again classing it with oil) of from 6 to Tc. 
per shift. I can offer as against this an actual cost 
for carbide of 2c. per eight-hour shift, based on figures 
submitted to me by a leading anthracite company. 

In conclusion, let me say that I have no desire to 
urge the use of carbide lamps in any mine where there 
is the slightest doubt of their safety. It has been 
my practice for years, in cases of this kind, to recom- 
mend the use of electric and safety lamps, but in reading 
Mr. Deike’s article I feel that he has done scant justice 
to the real merits of the carbide lamp, in its own par- 
ticular and well-recognized field; and I wish definitely 
to enter my protest to some of his conclusions. 

Scranton, Penn. FRANCIS H. COFFIN. 





Surveying and Mapping 

Letter No. 7—In discussing this subject in Coal Age, 
not long since, little or no mention was made in respect 
to the character of mine maps. The mine map is the 
chief and generally the only means of recording the 
information relating to the shape, extent and condi- 
tion of the workings underground. Notwithstanding 
this fact, it is too often neglected. 

Most states require that an accurate survey shall be 
made and platted to a given scale, at stated times, so 
as to insure a complete record of the excavations made 
beneath the surface being always available for future 
reference. Such a record has often proved of the 
utmost importance, both in respect to surface damages 
that sometimes ensue, and as affording an accurate 
knowledge of the proximity of old and abandoned work- 
ings, in the development of adjoining properties. 


THE COMPLETE MINE MAP 


For completeness of information, the mine map should 
show fully the surface plant and should include the 
boundary lines of all properties owned or leased by 
the company, the location of such physical features as 
lakes and water courses, together with all surface im- 
provemnts, such as railroads, highways and buildings. 
The surface plant should be laid out in detail and show 
the tipple and various buildings, supply yards, reser. 
voirs, pipe lines and drains, together with the location - 
of the mine openings and the outcrop, if any, of the coal. 

The underground workings or mine plan may be 
drawn on a separate sheet; but this is frequently com- 
bined and drawn on the same sheet with the surface 
plan, which endbles a closer inspection and reference 
to be made in determining the relation of the under- 
ground workings to the surface features. The under- 
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ground plan is a projection on a horizontal plane. The 
plan should show the mine openings, shafts, slopes or 
drifts, and all airways, roads and passageways in the 
mine, together with all pumprooms, enginerooms, 
stables, tool shanties and other openings driven in the 
seam, besides the many working places in the mine. 
The plan should also show the location of all faults 
and other disturbances or irregularities of the seam, 
together with information regarding the dip or pitch 
of the seam, thickness of the coal and the advance of 
the working face from year to year, as determined by 
each successive survey. The position of all drillholes 
should be marked on the map together with the depth 
of the hole, or the elevation of the seam at that point, 
and the thickness of the coal. This will enable the 
work of development to be carried forward intelligently. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON MINE MAPS 


In addition to the surface and underground plans, 
there are often required longitudinal and transverse 
sections. The former may be either a vertical section 
or one lying in the plane of the dip. The latter is usually 
pletted on a plane at right angles to the former. Certain 
geological data relating to the changes of dip and strike 
are important in the future development of the mine, 
particularly when contiguous seams are worked at the 
same time or through the same opening. All plans 
should be made, as far as practicable, on the same scale, 
which will facilitate their reading. The ground plan 
should show fully the direction of the ventilating cur- 
rent. Complete mine plans are of the greatest impor- 
tance in case of an explosion or other mine disaster. 

In the case of a mine explosion or serious disaster, 
many of the rescuers who flock to the mine to offer their 
aid are wholly unacquainted with the underground work- 
ings and the ventilation of the mine. It is on such occa- 
sions that the need of an accurate map showing all the 
underground features, including the ventilating current, 
doors, stoppings, air bridges, etc., is absolutely essential 
in order to cope efficiently with the disaster. All mine 
maps should be dated and signed by the engineer or 
surveyor who took and plotted the notes and who is 
responsible for their correctness. 


Golden, Colo. FRED L. SERVI8S. 





Pillar Workings 


Letter No. 1—Like many other mine officials con- 
fronted with the problem of safe pillar drawing, I have 
given much attention to this feature of coal mining. 
The numerous references made to this class of work, in 
Coal Age, and particularly the letter of W. H. Noone, 
which appeared in last week’s issue, June 29, p. 1210, 
tempt me to give a few of my own impressions re- 
garding the recovery of timber in pillar workings. 

The records for the year 1915 show 934 fatalities 
inside the mines of Pennsylvania. Of these 527 oc- 
curred in the anthracite and 407 in the bituminous 
region. Of the 407 lives lost in bituminous mines, 78 
were due to falls in pillar workings, which is a large 
percentage considering the comparatively small number 
of men employed in that work. In his classification of 
mine accidents, Mr. Noone makes no direct mention of 
those that occur in the drawing back of pillars, although 
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he probably includes these under the head of “falls of 
rock and coal.” 

Recovering timber by hand with the aid of an ax or 
sledge is dangerous work, in spite of every precaution 
that may be taken by experienced men. It seems 
strange that with the adoption of mechanical appliances, 
in practically every branch of mining work, the custom 
still prevails of knocking out posts with a hammer or 
ax and taking the chance of being caught under the 
fall of roof that is liable to follow. 

As a safety measure in the drawing of timber, a mine 
official is often instructed to supervise the work, al- 
though it is generally the case that the men in his 
charge are as practical as himself. For this reason, 
the measure adopted can hardly be considered as a 
safety measure. A real safety measure would be the 
adoption of a mechanical post puller that would enable 
the men performing the work to stand beyond the 
danger zone while thus engaged. 

One of the most practical devices of this nature is 
the Sylvester device, sometimes called the “Sylat post 
puller.” The accompanying figure illustrates the prac- 
tical use of this device, in the drawing of timber in 





DRAWING TIMBER IN PILLAR WORKINGS 


pillar workings. By its use, the man performing the 
work is protected against any possible fall of roof, and 
accident from this cause is avoided. 

It is a theory of mine that a number of roof falls 
occur, particularly in pillar workings where there is 
apparently no actuating cause, and that these may be 
due to a vibration set up by a vibrating sound that is 
properly attuned. The boulder that falls from the roof. 
‘may be large and weigh, say 100 tons and yet have been 
so balanced that it required but a vibration to throw it 
out of poise. 

The singing of a man with a powerful voice has been 
‘known to break a fragile vase. The same singer, by 
the vibration set up by his voice, caused a glass of water 
to spill. It seems to me that it is not impossible that 
such innocent causes may act to produce a fall of roof 
in the mine, in certain instances. 

In pillar workings, when the coal has been taken out, 
the roof naturally rests on the timbers and is often in a 
balanced condition that requires but a slight cause to 
make it fall. There are many vibrating causes occur- 
ring in the working of a mine, and this condition alone 
emphasizes the need of adopting a device or method 
that would place the workmen out of harm’s way when 
drawing timber. 
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In studying over this question, under varying condi- 
tions, it has occurred to me that when the pillars are 
mined with a shortwall machine it is possible to make 
use of the feed-line of that machine for drawing timber. 
The feed-line is of ample strength to withstand a hard 
pull, as it is } in. in diameter. Also, since it is gen- 
erally 40 ft. long, there will be no difficulty in reaching 
any timbers that it is desired to pull and still keep the 
machine in a safe place. 

After fastening the line to the timber to be drawn, 
the machine could be moved back along the track, by 
its own propelling power, and this will generally result 
in pulling out the timber. However, should the timber 
resist the movement of the machine and cause the wheels 
to slip on the rails, it is possible to brace the machine 
and apply the power to the feed-drum. But this will 
only happen when the timber is so banked with slate 
as to give it greater resistance to the pull. It often 
happens that when a post is knocked out by hand it is 
covered up and lost by the fall. This cannot occur 
ordinarily when the post is drawn by any mechanical 
device such as I have described. 
, Penn. 


Mine-Rescue Work 


Letter No. 1—When is a man brave and when is he 
foolhardy in the face of danger, and what is the 
dividing line; or is that a matter of individual judg- 
ment? I am led to ask these questions after reading 
the incident cited at the close of Fred B. Hicks’ letter 
on “First Aid to the Uninjured,” Coal Age, June 1, 
p. 1029, when 13 men lost their lives in a fruitless 
attempt to recover the bodies of two of their comrades 
killed by an explosion in the mine workings. 

We have had, in the history of mining, many sad 
catastrophes and, no doubt, will have more in the 
future; but the saddest of all is the fate of many heroic 
rescuers who sometimes, without precaution, rush to 
the aid of their less fortunate fellow workers. 


ROBERT LITTLEHALES. 








LESSONS TAUGHT BY PREVIOUS MINE DISASTERS 


Speaking for myself, the lesson of taking many pre- 
cautions in attempting rescue work was learned at the 
terrible Harwick mine disaster, which occurred at 
Cheswick, Penn., Jan. 25, 1904, and resulted in the 
loss of 178 lives. Immediately following that explosion 
the mine fan was repaired and an exploring party 
went down in a hoisting bucket, as the cages had been 
blown out of the shaft by the force of the blast. The 
rescuers followed the air into the mine, but in their 
eagerness to reach any men who might have survived 
the explosion, they failed to notice one place where 
the air was short-circuited. As a result, the leader of 
the party, who was my first engineering employer, lost 
his life in the afterdamp into which they plunged. 

Who that is interested in coal mining fails to re- 
call the sad result of the brave attempts made to rescue 
the unfortunate men trapped in the Cherry mine, in 
Illinois, when a fire occurred in that mine, at noon, 
Nov. 13, 1909, and 259 lives were sacrificed as a result? 
Volunteering for rescue work, a party of trained, pro- 
fessional men, and miners who worked on the night 
shift, were lowered to the first level and succeeded in 
saving many half-suffocated miners. 





Before long, however, the shaft bottom became un- 
tenable by reason of the great heat and the rescuers 
were forced to get on the cage to be hoisted to the 
surface. My information is that, through a misunder- 
standing in the signals given, the cage was hoisted but 
a few feet above the bottom, where the men were burned 
to death. 

At the Port Royal disaster of June 10, 1901, Port 
Royal, Penn., a party of 15 rescuers lost their lives in 
a venturesome and vain attempt to recover the bodies 
of four men who -had been sent into the mine that 
night to do some bratticing. The men continued to 
advance, notwithstanding they had been warned of the 
conditions existing at the place by others who had 
attempted the rescue and were forced to return. 


ORIGIN OF THE “SAFETY FIRST’ SLOGAN 


Most of our large mine disasters might have been 
prevented had their methods of operating been changed 
and certain precautionary measures employed. I recall 
a terrible explesion that occurred in the early nineties, 
whereby one of the largest coal-producing companies 
in the country learned a lesson that resulted in the 
adoption of the slogan “Safety the first consideration.” 
Safety rules and regulations were posted and enforced 
in all their plants. 

The company operated scores of the deepest and 
most gaseous mines in the bituminous coal fields, and 
were pioneers in the great safety-first campaign that 
followed. The record of that company since is abso- 
lutely clean and free from disasters, and the rules and 
methods they adopted at that time are the foundation 
of our present state and insurance regulations. 


RESCUERS LOSE LIVES IN RECENT DISASTERS 


At Villa, W. Va., May 20, this year, a fire occurred 
in the mine of the Mill Creek Cannel Coal Co., costing 
the lives of 14 men. In the attempt to rescue the men 
entrapped in the mine, seven of the rescuers were over- 
come by the fumes and gases of the fire and were, with 
difficulty, resuscitated. An item regarding this fire 
appears in Coal Age, June 1, p. 1033, and a fuller ac- 
count of the disaster is given in the same journal, June 
15, p. 1106. 

Only a few days ago, a series of terrific explosions 
extending over a period of five hours ruined a high- 
explosive manufacturing plant a mile and a half from 
here and caused a death list of between 100 and 200 
men, many of whom were rescuers. Three of our men 
living in that vicinity assisted in the work of rescue. 

Hurrying to the scene, I assisted in removing pos- 
sibly 30 badly maimed and injured men to the nearest 
physicians. The plant lay in a deep valley and covered 
2bout 15 acres. In our work we were partially protected 
by a projecting spur of the hills from the force of 
following explosions, which killed many of the rescuers 
who were less fortunate. 

While thus engaged, two terrific explosions occurred 
about 10 min. apart, throwing flaming acids hundreds 
of feet into the air. Having finished our work in 
that vicinity and being informed that there were thou- 
sands of pounds of the highest known explosives that 
would shortly be reached by the fire, we left the place 
and an hour later this last heavy explosion occurred, 
killing many rescuers, among whom was one of our 
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own employees who had volunteered but two minutes 
before the blast occurred. 

. Miners, as a class, are noted for their bravery in 
the face of danger and are often assigned to the most 
important work on such occasions. It frequently hap- 
pens that the best judgment of rescuers is biased by 
the wails of women and children whose loved ones are 
in danger. To enter a mine ahead of the air is nearly 
always fatal, as a second explosion may often occur 
when fresh air is forced into the workings and mixes 
with the accumulations of heated gases, or forces fresh 
gases over a fire smoldering in the debris. 

While breathing apparatus can often be employed 
with advantage when exploring a mine ahead of the 
air, or in fighting mine fires, it is generally the 
case that where the mine air is sufficiently foul to 
require the use of breathing apparatus it is too foul to 
support life, and there’ is little hope of rescuing men 
by this means. 

Artificial resuscitating appliances also have their 
uses. If I am correctly informed, however, a number 
of deaths have occurred within the last few years from 
respiratory diseases, after such resuscitation. While 
we should always desire brave men for rescue work, 
they must not be foolhardy, but take every precaution 
to avoid unnecessary danger. J. S. GELSTON. 

Noblestown, Penn. 





Sealing Off Fire on Intake 


Letter No. 1—Permit me to refer to the inquiry of 
“Ancora,” Coal Age, June 22, p. 1173, regarding the 
sealing off of a fire on the intake side of a pair of 
headings. The inquiry assumes there are no rooms on 
these headings and that only a small quantity of gas 
is generated, making safety lamps unnecessary, and asks 
for the proper order of building stoppings to seal off 
the fire. 

The darger encountered in performing this work 
arises from three causes: (1) The formation of an 
explosive mixture of marsh gas and air at the face 
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STOPPING OFF FIRE ON INTAKE AIRWAY 


of the heading. (2) The generation of carbon monox- 
ide in the region of the fire when the supply of air 
has been limited or cut off by the building of a stop- 
ping. (3) The ill-effects experienced by the workmen 
in the return airway, due to the gases generated by the 
fire. 

In discussing this question, let me say that my ex- 
perience has taught me that there is more danger to 
workmen required to work on the return airway after 
the supply of air to the fire has been partially cut off. 
The limited air supply results in the production of 
carbon monoxide, which is extremely poisonous. 

I remember, on one occasion some years ago, that it 
was necessary to repair a couple of stoppings, which 
had been built to seal off a fire and were leaking. The 
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men doing the work were quickly seized with violent 
headaches and palpitation of the heart. On another 
occasion, we were able to put out a fire that was not 
sealed off but had a plentiful supply of air and the work- 
men suffered no ill-effects from the gases generated. 


BUILDING THE STOPPINGS 


With this explanation, I want to outline my method 
of proceeding to seal off this fire. Referring to the ac- 
companying figure, I would open up the stopping at 
A sufficiently to short-circuit a portion of the air, before 
starting to build the first stopping on the intake, which 
should be placed as near as practicable to the fire. At 
the same time, starting from the outby rib of that cross- 
cut, on the return side, I would extend a line of brattice 
up the return airway toward the face. Carrying suffi- 
cient fresh air with me, I would extend this brattice 
through the inby crosscut at B and carry it up to the 
face of the intake heading, as shown in the figure. 

If necessary, I would do the same on the return head- 
ing, so as to avoid any accumulation of gas at the faces 
of these headings. The smoke and gases from the fire 
would pass out on the return side of the brattice. In 
the meantime, the building of the stopping on the intake 
has proceeded. When that is finished all of the air will 
be short-circuited at A and carried by the brattice to 
the face of each heading. 

The stopping on the return heading is now started 
at C. As work on this stopping progresses and nears 
completion, a portion of the air can be short-circuited 
at A and permitted to pass out of the mine on the return 
airway. It should not be difficult to build a stopping 
on the return with a canvas brattice running up the 
entry in the manner indicated. A piece of pipe should 
be built into each of these stoppings and provided with 
a valve or plug to permit the air to be tested, from time 
to time, to ascertain the progress made in the extinction 
of the fire. When building the brattice, frequent tests 
must be made of the air on the return side. 

Thomas, W. Va. W. H. NOONE. 





Interpreting Mining Laws 


Letter No. 4—Referring to the interesting question 
raised by Charles Martin, Coal Age, June 8, p. 1080, I 
understand the meaning of the Pennsylvania Bituminous 
Mine Law to be that crosscuts, in room pillars, shall 
not exceed 35 yd. or be less than 16 yd. as stated in 
Art. 9, Sec. 3; while the same law, in Art. 6, Sec. 4, 
permits a distance of 200 ft. between crosscuts, in entry 
pillars. 

Although the law does not so state, specifically, it is 
my opinion that the latter provision has reference to 
nongaseous mines only. Likewise, I believe that the 
longer distance of 35 yd., in room pillars, applies to 
nongaseous mines only, while a shorter distance, not 
less than 16 yd., refers to gaseous mines. 

The specifying of shorter and longer distances, de- 
pending on the condition of the mine with respect to 
gas, makes possible a great saving in yardage on the 
entries, as well as the strengthening of the pillars in 
both rooms and entries, when the conditions permit the 
driving of crosscuts further apart as described by law. 

It would seem to me that this is the proper interpre- 
tation of the law and that most practical mining men 
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would take this to be the intention of the law makers. 
The mine foreman is able to determine when the cross- 
cuts can be driven at a greater distance and when this 
distance must be decreased in order to keep the face of 
the heading clear of gas, and this is left wholly to his 
judgment. 

Referring to the question asking at what point the air 
current should be termed “return air,” in the meaning 
of the law, Art. 9, sec. 1, reads, “The return air from 
each split where from 70 to 90 persons are employed 
shall be conducted by an overcast or an undercast into 
the return airway, which shall lead to the main outlet.” 

I take this to refer to the last crosscut in each split or 
section of the mine. From the mouth of the split, the 
air current is conducted through the workings on the 
intake airway and, on reaching the last crosscut, passes 
into the return. From this point until it reaches the 
overcast and is conducted by the main return airway 
out of the mine, the current is called the “return air.” 

In closing, permit me to say that 200 ft. is too far 
apart to drive crosscuts, without the use of a brattice to 
conduct the air to the face of the heading. Such a dis- 
tance is too far for men to work ahead of the air. The 
brattice should extend to within 20 or 30 ft. of the face 
of the heading. These are important questions in mine 
ventilation, and I hope to see them fully discussed. 

Worley, Ky. OSCAR JONES. 





Letter No. 5—The recent discussion that followed the 
inquiry regarding the provisions of the Bituminous 
Mine Law of Pennsylvania, in respect to ventilation, 
which appeared in Coal Age, June 8, p. 1080, interested 
me greatly. This discussion showed the need of clearly 
understanding the meaning of the law, to do which 
one must read carefully the entire statute bearing on the 
points in question. 

Referring to the question regarding the distance 
apart of driving breakthroughs in room and entry pil- 
lars, it is true that Art. 9, sec. 3, provides a maximum 
distance of 35 yd. and a minimum distance of 16 yd., 
in all room pillars, and makes no mention of entry pil- 
lars. In the same connection, attention was drawn to 
the reading of Art. 6, sec. 4, which states, “said entries 
shall be separated by pillars of coal of sufficient 
strength, and shall not be driven more than 200 ft. 
beyond the last cut-through, except for exploratory pur- 
poses.” 

Let us look, for a moment, however, at Art. 4, sec. 
2, the second paragraph of which reads, in part, as 
follows: ‘He shall also see that proper cut-throughs 
are made in the pillars of all rooms and of all entries, 
in accordance with sec. 3 of Art. 9 of this act, and that 
they are closed when necessary so that the ventilating 
current can be conducted in sufficient quantity through 
the last cut-through to the face of each room and entry 
by means of check doors.” 

It is clear that the reading of this section makes the 
provision of Art. 9, sec. 3, to which we have just re- 
ferred and which is here particularly mentioned, apply 
to both room and entry pillars, notwithstanding the fact 
that entry pillars are not mentioned in that section of 
the law. ? 

In my opinion, the Bituminous Mine Law of Penn- 
sylvania does not permit breakthroughs in entry pillars 
to be driven 200 ft. apart, except in the special in- 
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stance to which reference is made in Art. 6, sec. 4. 
In order to understand this reference, it is necessary to 
read the entire section. In doing so, we find that this 
section refers to the driving of the main entries, from 
the first and second openings, in new, gaseous and non- 
gaseous mines, providing further for mines opened as 
nongaseous but in which gas has appeared later. 


LAW REGARDING MAIN ENTRIES 


This section of the law provides for the driving of at 
least four main entries, two of which shall lead from 
the main opening and two from the second opening, 
into the body of the mine, in all mines generating gas 
in sufficient quantity to be detected by an approved 
safety lamp. In mines where locked safety lamps are 
used exclusively and a large acreage is to be developed, 
requiring a length of 5000 ft. or more on the main 
entry, this section prescribes the driving of at least 
five entries, two connecting with the main opening and 
two with the second opening, while the fifth entry is 
to be used as a travelingway. 

The law is very specific and provides, likewise, in non- 
gaseous mines, for at least two main entries, one lead- 
ing from the main opening and the other from the sec- 
ond opening, into the body of the mine; except where 
a large acreage is to be developed, requiring a length 
of 5000 ft. or more on the main entries, in which 
case the law specifies that three such entries must 
be driven, one for use as a travelingway only. 

Following this reference, the section states “Said en- 
tries shall be separated by pillars of coal of sufficient 
strength, and shall not be driven more than 200 ft. be- 
yond the last cut-throygh, except for exploratory pur- 
poses.” I understand this to refer to the thickness of 
coal that must be left as a barrier against a possible 
accumulation of gas or water beyond these headings, 
since the law provides (Art. 4, sec. 2) that no rooms 
shall be turned in advance of the last cut-through, thus 
insuring a solid pillar of coal beyond that point to the 
head of the main entries, except as the lattér are ex- 
tended for exploratory purposes. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A “RETURN AIRWAY” 


The question of what constitutes a return airway 
should present no difficulty to the practical mining man. 
In regard to the gob section, mentioned in the inquiry 
to which I have referred, and lying between two live 
sections ventilated by a single current, such an arrange- 
ment would seem to be contrary to the reading of Art. 
9, sec. 1, which requires the ventilation to be conducted 
through the entries and to all working places “in suf- 
ficient quantities to dilute, carry off and _ render 
harmless the smoke and dangerous gases generated 
therein, to such an extent that all working places and 
traveling roads shall be in a safe and healthy condition 
for the persons working and traveling therein.” 

It would not be possible to comply with the law were 
the ventilating current permitted to pass through a gob 
section and be then conducted into live workings. In 
such a case, the ventilation should be so arranged, by 
the building of an overcast, that the current after pass- 
ing through the gob section would be conducted immedi- 
ately into the return airway and pass out of the mine. ° 

Leckrone, Penn. M. H. G. 
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Overcome on Reaching Fresh Air 


An instance of men being overcome on their return 
to fresh air, after inhaling bad air in their working 
places for a considerable period, was brought to my at- 
tention sometime since. It has caused me much 
thoughtful reflection and I have often wondered if my 
conclusion in regard to the cause is correct. The facts 
as they were told me are as follows: 

In a certain mine in this state, the men working in 
one section found the air in their places rather heavy 
one morning when starting for work. Owing to a door 
having been left open during the night, the ventilating 
current had been cut off from that section and the air 
was bad. Closing the door, the men proceeded to their 
work; but it was not long before they began to realize 
that something was wrong. There was a growing feel- 
ing of depression and all decided to quit work and go 
home, which they did without further delay. 

Reaching the fresh air that was traveling on the main 
intake airway, the men were quickly overcome and fell 
unconscious in the entry. Here they laid for a short 
time when consciousness again returned and they were 
revived by breathing the pure air passing. 

Studying over these facts as they were told to me, 
I concluded that the men were overcome by breathing a 
smail percentage of carbon monoxide, which I assumed 
had accumulated in their working places. I understand 
that the symptoms resulting from carbon monoxide poi- 
soning are somewhat as follows: tendency to dizziness, 
palpitation of the heart, shortness of breath, drowsiness, 
weakness of the limbs and final loss of consciousness. 
Later, conversation with the men convinced me that they 
had experienced all of these symptoms. Still, I am not 
confident that this is the real cause of the loss of con- 
sciousness when the men reached fresh air, and I shall 
appreciate being better informed on the matter. 

Springfield, Ill. ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 





There is no ground for supposing that the men, in 
this case, were overcome by breathing carbon monoxide. 
Had such been the case, they would have fallen un- 
conscious in their places and not been able to reach fresh 
air. The occurrence may be explained as follows: 

The cutting off of the circulation in that section of 
the mine, by the setting open of the door the night 
before, caused an accumulation of blackdamp in the 
working places. Shortly after starting to work, the men 
felt a dizziness and shortness of breath and very wisely 
decided to withdraw from the place. 

Experiments have shown that there is an automatic 
regulation in the process of breathing air containing 
small percentages of carbon dioxide, whereby the per- 
centage of this gas remaining in the lungs is maintained 
practically constant, averaging about 5.6 per cent. The 
breathing of air containing a greater proportion of this 
gas automatically causes a deeper inhalation followed 


subject that. experimental investigation may afford. 





by panting, due to the effort made to throw off the ex- 
cess of gas from the lungs. The labored breathing 
causes palpitation of the heart and a rush of blood to 
the head, producing dizziness. 

In this condition and with their lungs holding an ex- 
cess of carbon dioxide, these men reached fresh air. 
But, the result of inhaling pure air when the lungs are 
partly filled with gas is to cause a temporary suspension 
of breathing and a state of coma or insensibility follows. 
The effect, however, is only temporary and in a short 
time the action of breathing is resumed. 

This condition has often been observed upon bringing 
men who have been exposed to gas, to the surface. 
The victims will frequently lapse into unconsciousness 
in the cool, pure air, and this we assume was the case in 
the instance mentioned by this correspondent. Similar 
instances can probably be cited by readers of Coal Age 
in their varied experiences in coal mining. 





Travel of Electric Current 


Kindly explain the manner in which a current of elec- 
tricity travels in a wire conductor. Does the current 
flow over the surface or through the wire; and, if both, 
does the same quantity pass through the wire as over its 
surface? 

Benham, Ky. 


STUDENT. 





This is a mooted question, in regard to which elec- 
tricians have held different opinions. Formerly, many 
were led to believe that an electric current flowed over 
the surface of a conductor rather than through its 
body. We believe the prevailing opinion, at the present 
time, is that it is more probable that the entire body of 
the conductor is permeated with the current to a greater 
or less extent, but in what proportion it is impossible 
to state. 

Referring to tables giving permissible capacities of 
wires of different diameters and of like material, as es- 
tablished by underwriters, it appears that the allowable 
current capacity of insulated wire conductors (which 
is an index of the heating of the wire by the passage of 
the current) varies as the square root of the cube of 
the diameter of the wire. For example, a wire having 
twice the diameter of another wire has a permissible 


current capacity of VY 2° = V 8 = 2.8 times the capac- 
ity of the second wire. 

While the connection between the size of a wire con- 
ductor and the heating caused by the current passing 
through it is not simple, the observed relation here ex- 
pressed would seem to suggest that the mass of the wire 
is involved or concerned in the passage of the current. 
This relation does not appear to support the idea that 
the current flows over the surface of the conductor only. 

Coal Age will be glad to have some of its readers 
who are expert electricians throw any new light on this 
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British Columbia Examination, 


First Class, May 14, 1918 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—Under what conditions may afterdamp become 
explosive? 

Ans.—The afterdamp of a mine explosion may, and 
often does, contain unburned marsh gas, which becomes 
explosive on the addition of fresh air. The afterdamp 
may also contain sufficient quantities of carbon monoxide 
and fine dust floating in the air to render it explosive 
in the presence of fresh air. On this account great 
caution is needed when an exploring party enters the 
mine after an explosion has occurred therein. 

“Ques.—At the same temperature and pressure, which 
is the heavier, dry air or the same volume of air fully 
saturated with moisture? 

Ans.—Air containing moisture is always lighter than 
dry air, bulk for bulk or volume for volume, because 
the density of the water vapor in the air is less than 
that of the air itself. The weight of water vapor is 
about five-eighths of that of the same volume of dry 
air, at the same temperature and pressure. 

Ques.—With a barometric pressure of 30 in. and a 
temperature of 60 deg. F., (a) what effect would be 
produced on a given volume of air if the barometer 
should fall to 29.5 in.? (b) What change in tempera- 
ture would be required to maintain a constant volume 
of air under this fall of barometer? 

Ans.—(a) Assuming a constant temperature, a fall 
of barometer from 30 in. to 29.5 in. would cause an 
expansion in the volume of a given weight of air. In 
other words, for a constant temperature, the volume 
ratio is equal to the inverse pressure ratio. Hence, 
in this case, the ratio of increase in volume would be 
30: 29.5 = 1.017. That is to say, 1000 vol. of air at 
30 in. barometer would be increased to 1017 vol. when 
the barometer falls to 29.5 in., temperature constant. 

(b) In order to maintain a constant volume in a 
given weight of air, the absolute temperature of the 
air must vary as the barometric pressure. In other 
words, the absolute-temperature ratio must equal the 
barometric ratio, which gives, in this case, calling 
the required temperature 2, 


460+ 2 29.5 460 + x . 
+607 90° * Gao ~ 9 
x = 520 x 0.9838 — 460 — 51+4 deg. F. 

That is to say, to maintain a constant volume in a 
given weight of air when the barometer drops from 30 
in. to 29.5 in., the temperature must drop from 60 deg. 
to 51+. deg. 

Ques.—If a certain pressure produces 20,000 cu.ft. 
of air per min., in an airway 6 ft. in diameter, what 
quantity of air will thea same pressure produce in an 
airway 12 ft. in diameter, assuming the airways have 


equal lengths? 


Ans.—In the ventilation of circular airways, for the 
same pressure, the volume of air in circulation varies 
as the square root of the fifth power of the diameter 
of the airway. In other words, the volume ratio is 
equal to the square root of the fifth power of the 
diameter ratio, which gives, in this case, 


_ [ (12)? _ i 2 am af Dime 
sou ~ V (3) =V 2=V 82 = 5.657 


x = 20,000 < 5.657 = 113,140 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—The total rubbing surface of a square airway 
being 160,000 sq.ft., the length of the airway 5000 ft., 
and the quantity passing 80,000 cu.ft., find the velocity 
of the air current in feet per minute. 

Ans.—The perimeter of this airway is 160,000 ~— 
5000 = 32 ft. Since the airway is square in section, 
the length of each side is 32 —- 4 = 8 ft.; and the 
sectional area is therefore 8 * 8 = 64 sq.ft. The 
velocity of the air, in this case, is, then, 80,000 — 64 
== 1250 ft. per minute. 

Ques.—Explain the meaning of the term “mano- 
metrical efficiency,” as used in fan ventilation, in 
estimating the efficiency of a fan. 

Ans.—Manometrical efficiency is an expression in- 
dicating the ratio of the effective pressure due to the 
action of the fan, to the theoretical pressure or head 
of air column derived from the formula, h — u’/g. 
The term has no practical value in estimating the 
efficiency of a fan, for the reason that the pressure a 
fan will create is determined by the resisting power 
of the mine. For this reason, the efficiency of the fan 
estimated on this basis will vary when operating on 
different mines. ‘ 

Ques.—What must be the sectional area of a square 
airway that is required to pass 50,000 cu.ft. of air 
per minute under a l1-in. water gage, the length of the 
airway, including the return, being 1 mile? 

Ans.—The airway being square, the length d of one 
side is calculated thus, 
si —_ _ ¢/4 < 0.00000002 < 5280 x 50,000? 

p 5.2 

The sectional area of this airway is therefore 11.5’ — 
132+ sq.ft. 

Ques.—If the ventilating machine was permanently 
disabled by an explosion of firedamp, what temporary 
means would you employ to restore ventilation in the 
mine? 

Ans.—At all gaseous mines, provision should be made 
for such an emergency, bv the installation of a second 
fan that can be brought into immediate use should 
occasion demand. However, in the absence of such 
extra equipment and temporary repairs being impossible, 
it will be necessary to improvise some means for pro- 
ducing circulation of air in the mine. The means most 
effective and convenient is a steam jet placed in the 
upcast shaft. A fire basket hung in the shaft would 
be dangerous. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


According to figures compiled by the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Coal Producers Associa- 
tion, coal production in the central district 
is steadily increasing. The total for the 
month of June will not be far from 4,500,000 
tons, making June the banner month of the 
present year. Production is still curtailed 
to some extent by car shortage, but not 
seriously. 

The production for the week ending June 
15 set a record, as 1,166,752 tons were 
turned out. The week ending June 8 was 
not far behind, with 1,166,494 tons, while 
the week ending June 15 showed a produc- 
tion of 901,839 tons. . 

The loss in production for the week end- 
ing June 15, because of inability to obtain 
cars, was 38,933 tons, while the loss for the 
week ending June 8 was 16,465 tons; for the 
week ending June 1 it was 14,359, Cars are 
equitably distributed among the producers, 
and thus none derives an advantage at the 
expense of the others, and the labor problem 
is in a fair way of being permanently solved. 

It has been agreed among the miners and 
producers that production in the soft coal 
fields can be increased without resorting to 
either conscription of labor or lengthening 
of the working day. The miners are mak- 
ing good wages and there is little dissatis- 
faction. 

The famous barrier pillar between New 
Boston and Mill Creek collieries, which con- 
tains half a millicn tons of coal, is to be 
mined. Court was informed during the 
week that the litigation which has been in 
progress twelve years to maintain this great 
pillar is ended. 

The trouble began when the late John 
Curran, mine inspector of the 18th anthra- 
cite district, got an injunction against the 
coal companies to prevent the removal of 
the pillar, as otherwise the lives of the min- 
ers would be endangered by the sudden in- 
rush of water. But both colleries are now 
being operated as one colliery, and State 
Mine Inspector E. G, Evans has informed 
the Schuylkill County court that under the 
present methods proposed continuance of the 
pillar is unnecessary. 

About 150 representative coal operators 
of the central Pennsylvania -district, meet- 
ing at Washington on June 27, reeommended 
that the Fuel Administration close down 
any mine persisting in the practice of pay- 
ing miners a bonus or otherwise violating 
the Washington wage agreement or the 
regulations of the Fuel Administration. 

The action of the operators was taken on 
the warning of fuel officials that the bonus 
system threatens to unsettle the labor situ- 
ation throughout the bituminous field. 
resolution was adopted providing for a 
board of five members, composed of mem- 
bers of the association of bituminous cqal 
operators of the central Pennsylvania field, 
which will be charged with the task of try- 
ing offending operators. Its findings will be 
=— to appeal to the Fuel Administra- 
ion. - 

The membership of the board will be de- 
termined by a vote of the operators, and 
letters have been sent out through the cen- 
tral field asking for suggestions. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 


Last week. proved to be another good 
week for the Fairmont district, with cars 
plentiful for loading. On last Tuesday, 
with 1754 cars in the Fairmont region, not 
a mine of the 174 reporting was shut down 
because of any lack of cars. It is stated 
by Fairmont operators that the good car 
supply in the region has been so well main- 
tained that miners who have been following 
other occupations are returning to work in 
the mines. Still greater results are ex- 
pected as the plans of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, the United Mine Workers, the Na- 
tional Coal Association and the Central 
West Virginia Association are matured: 

Much interest has been manifested in 
southern West Virginia in the proposal con- 
tained in the bill of Senator James Hamil- 
ton Lewis,to purchase 125,000 acres of coal 
land in West Virginia with a view to oper- 
ating mines for the purpose of supplying 
the Army and Navy with coal, and to pur- 
chase the Virginian Ry. property. Of 
course, if the railways in the state, it is 





pointed out, are owned by the Government, 
the state will lose the taxes now paid by 
the Virginian Ry., and any other railways 
which the Government might acquire, and 
of course the additional tax burden would 
have to be met by the individual taxpayer. 
For that reason the purchase of the Vir- 
ginian does not strike a responsive chord. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


That with fair transportation facilities 
the mines of the state are able to — up 
production was demonstrated in the coal 
fields of Kanawha during the week ending 
June 22, when the total output was in- 
creased over 20,000 tons, the total net 
tons for the week ending June 15 having 
been 171,000 tons and for the week ending 
June 22, 193,885 tons, the increase being 
made possible simply because more cars 
were furnished and because the miners put 
in more time in the mine, as shown by the 
fact that the total number of hours worked 
was 7176—an amount much in excess of 
the time usually put in by miners. The 
hours lost due to car shortage were reduced 
from 2190 hours to 709 hours. On the 
other hand, the hours lost because of labor 
shortage jumped from 151 to 585 and fur- 
ther loss of time was caused by power 
shortage. Between June 1 and June 26 
33,820 loads were delivered from the Kana- 
wha district, 33,533 empties being received. 

Even as mines in the Kanawha district 
on the C. & O. side of the Kanawha River 
had a plentiful supply of cars, so mines 
on the opposite side of the river reached 
by the K. & M. Ry. also enjoyed an excel- 
lent run of cars and were enabled to main- 
tain their output. The supply this week is 
proving to be unusually good on both the 
K. & M. and in other parts of the district, 
averaging between 75 and 95 per cent. 

New River mines were turning out coal 
this week at a rate which indicated an un- 
abated determination to reach the apex of 
coal production if possible, and although 
the mines in the New River district have 
had to contend with power shortage at in- 
tervals during the last month, the com- 
panies operating in that district have man- 
aged to keep production up to a reasonable 
mark, especially since the Virginian has 
begun to furnish more cars. 


Duquoin, Ill. 


The firm of Dowell & La Font, of Du- 
qoin, Ill, recently negotiated deals for 
land for the Union Colliery Co. and the 
E. G. Scott Co. The former coal company 
is opening up a new plant about five miles 
south of Duquoin. Other deals were in 
the interest of the Paradise & Franklin 
County Coal Co. and a stripping proposi- 
tion for the Hamilton Coal and Mercantile 
Co., of Weir, Kan. A deal is just now 
being closed with the J. R. Coon Co., of 
Pittsburg, Kan. This company is one of 
the big stripping concerns of Kansas. Geo. 
W. Dowell, the senior member, of the firm 
of Dowell & La Font, is the chairman of 
the executive committee of the Perry 
County Council of Defense. 

The E. G. Scott Co. proposition is the 
only stripping in this section of the state. 
The company controls about 150 acres of 
land on which there is a 6-ft. seam of coal. 
The overburden runs from 18 to 35 ft. 
including a little blue shale in places of 
an average thickness of 2 feet. 

A Bucyrus shovel with a 90-ft. boom 
and 8 cu.yd. dipper has made the first 
cut, or box pit, and everything is in readi- 
ness for shipping coal. The steam shovel 
graded a track into the pit of 1.5 per cent. 
for 2300 ft. Railroad cars will be taken 
into the stripping and coal will be loaded 
into them by a small steam shovel. Ship- 
ments of coal will be made this month. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


Car shortage is blamed for the decrease 
in total output for coal in the State of In- 
diana for the week ended June 22. A car 
shortage of 13.33 per cent. resulted in a loss 
of production of 142,520 tons by Indiana 
coal mines, according to reports to the dis- 
trict representatives of the Federal Fuel 


Administration. As a consequence there 
were hoisted during the week 588,211 tons 
as against 621,500 tons during the previous 
week. The car shortage was greater than 
it has been during any of the recent weeks. 
There was a loss of production of 3.24 per 
cent. because of labor trouble, and a loss of 
5.88 because of mine disability. The great- 
est car shortage was on the Pennsylvania 
system, which lacked 30.33 per cent. of a 
full car supply. The shortage on the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois R.R. was 11.11 per 
cent., and on the Chicago, Terre Haute & 
Southeastern 8.23 per cent. 


Victoria, B. C. 


No. 3 Mine, Crow’s Nest Pass Collieries. 
in which an explosion causing the death of 
34 miners occurred on Apr. 5, 1917, has been 
opened to the face after 14 months of un- 
remitting work. When the inquest took 
place a few weeks after the accident only 
22 bodies had been recovered. All are 
now accounted for, the majority having 
been found as the level was cleared and 
the last four about 10 days ago, when the 
face was reached. It is thought likely that 
the inquest will be reopened, the verdict 
returned last April having been that ‘death 
was caused by an explosion, but from the 
evidence adduced the jury is unable to as- 
sign the primary cause.” It is claimed 
by those who have held that the explana- 
tion of the disaster would be found when 
the scene at the most remote working place 
could be surveyed, that the position in 
which the last four bodies was discovered 
to an extent bears out their contention. 
The evidence, however, seems to be con- 
flicting. The men practically died at their 
posts. In each case their posture was such 
as would indicate that they had had some 
warning and had instinctively tried to 
shield their heads with their hands. One 
of their safety lamps was broken, and it is 
argued that this may have happened prior 
to the outbreak and be responsible for it. 
George Wilkinson, Chief Inspector of Mines, 
has left Victoria to make a careful exami- 


nation of the mine and of the additional 
evidence secured. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Inkerman—Announcement was made on 
June 29 of the closing down of’ No. 7 shaft 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. to make re- 
pairs and widening of the shaft, which will 
enable the company to use the standard-size 
mine car. The shaft is also to be sunk from 
the present Pittston vein to the Red Ash 
vein, a distance of 242 ft. While the rock- 
work in the shaft is progressing extensive 
inside improvements will also be made. It 
is estimated the improvements will take sev- 
eral months. The plans include a new steel 
tower and new first-motion engines. About 
250 men employed at No. 7 will be given 
employment at No. 4 colliery. 

Delano—The Hollywood colliery of Par- 
dee Bros. & Co., Inc., abandoned 30 years 
ago as worked out, will be reopened this 
summer because of the great demand for 
fuel. A shaft cutting lower veins, deemed 
inaccessible in the 80s, has been driven, and 
tunnels are now being run to get out the 
coal. A complete electric equipment will 
furnish power. Work for several hundred 
miners will be furnished and the tonnage of 
the Pardee colleries will be materially in- 
creased. 


Bituminous 


Butler—The first coal-stripping operation 
in this county was put in operation July 1 
when the first shipments were made from 
the pits of the Daylight Coal Mining Co. 
at Wahlville, near here. It is located on 
the Knauff farm in Forward township. The 
new operation is equipped with modern ma- 
chinery throughout, with special means of 
preparing and cleaning the coal. The pro- 
duction at the start will be about 500 tons 
per day and will be shipped over the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. The gen- 
eral office of the company is at Indiana, 
Penn. 

Punxsutawney—The former operations of 
John McCleavy & Co. near here, which were 
sold recently to Thomas A. Furniss, of this 
city, are in full operation again pending a 
temporary shutdown while many improve- 
ments were made to the mine. The new 
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mine, which was opened in the upper vein, 
is producing a high-grade coal. Shipments 
are made over the Punxsutawney branch of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Republic—A contract has been let by 
the Thompson-Connellsville Coke Co. for 
the erection of 20 miners’ houses here. 


Connellsville—The Dawson-Connellsville 
Fuel Co. of this city will develop a tract 
of 100 acres of coal land near Fairmont, 
W. Va. The coal is the Sewickley vein. 
Frank A. Tarr, S. D. Henry and G. E. 
Moore are among the prominent Connells- 
ville men interested in the new company. 


Aultman—The Jefferson and Clearfield 
Coal and Iron Co. is building two new 
houses for its mine officials here. They 
ure modern in every respect and are located 
near “the old farm house” near the com- 
pany office. When completed they will be 
occupied by the superintendent and as- 
sistant superintendent. 

Heshbon—A. J. Carnahan, Sr., has sold 
his coal lands near this place to “Square 
Deal” Campbell, a famous politician of 
Indiana County, Mr. Campbell, together 
with some New England capitalists, has 
formed a company and a drift has been 
opened in the “B” Miller vein. A railroad 
siding will be built up Palmer Creek from 
the Black Lick branch of the Pennsylvania 
R. R. to the new operations. The company 
will be known as the Square Deal Sulphur- 
less Coal and Coke Company. 


Johnstown—Colleges and historical asso- 
ciations in the bituminous region of Penn- 
sylvania are petitioning for an unusual relic 
of the early days of mining, found in a pool 
in an abandoned working where it had lain 
submerged for many years. It is a coal car, 
73 to 75 years old, which looks like a toy 
when compared to the cars of today. It is 
now in the possession of M. J. Bracken, 
general manager of the Inland Coal Co. 
The wagon is only about 2 ft. long and 18 in. 
deep, and would hold about five ordinary 
buckets of coal. It is constructed of wood. 
The wheels and axles are of wood. Over 
the wheels are tin “mud guards.” 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—The Elkland Coal Co. of 
which C. L. Voglesang is general manager, 
having completed its plant on_the Coal 
& ae Ry., is now mining and shipping 
coal. 

Crown Hill—A number of new_ houses 
will be built by the Crown Hill Coal Co. 
at Crown Hill for its miners. 

Mahon—A number of new mining ma- 
chines are being installed in the mines of 
the Eagle Byproducts Coal Co. at Mahan, 
on Paint Creek. 

Thurmond—Operations will soon be re- 
sumed by the Stone Cliff Coal Co. which 
was forced to shut down its mine at Stone 
Cliff about two weeks ago when the moni- 
ter ran away, killing two men and injur- 
ing others. The incline and tipple were 
damaged, but repairs on them have been 
nearly completed. During the enforced 
idleness of the Stone Cliff mine Chesapeake 
& Ohio engines have been coaling at the 
Newlyn mine. 

The Elkhorn Collieries plan to award a 
contract in the near future for the construc- 
tion of 30 miners’ houses at the headwaters 
of Colly Creek. The same company a little 
later will build 100 miners’ houses on Thorn- 
ton Creek. 

Beckley—Within a few weeks the Piney 
Fire Creek Coal Co. expects to be shipping 
coal from mines it is just opening near here. 

Charleston—The newly organized Boone 
County Coal Corporation has purchased the 
holdings of the Coal Valley Mining Co., on 
Coal River. The deal was consymmated by 
Col. Quinn Morton. president of the latter 
company, and W. J. Clothier, of Philadel- 
phia, representing the Boone County Coal 
Corporation. The sale includes the Sylvia 
mine in Logan County, which is a drift 
mine with a 5 ft. seam, employing 70 men. 
The price paid is said to be $250,000. 

Welch—The Earlston Coal Co., with prin- 
cipal office and chief works at Kermit, 
Mingo County, has been organized by D. W. 
Farquharson and others of McDowell 
County. The company has a large acreage 
of coal on the Kentucky side of Tug River 
which it proposes to develop, but the chief 
works of the company, including tipple, 
power house and other buildings, will be on 
the West Virginia side of the river. The 
company has been capitalized at $200,000. 

The Venture Coal Company, recently in- 
corporated with a capital of $50,000, will 
develop coal lands in Upshur County. Those 
chiefly interested in the company are A. J. 
McDaniel, Oscar Cochran, Henry. King, 
Charles R. Atha and J. D. Victogy, of Worth- 
ngton. 

Bluefield—At a meeting of the directors of 
che Bradshaw Coal Co., held here last week, 
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it was decided to enlarge the facilities of the 
plant located on the Dry Fork line near 
English and to operate the company’s mines 
on a larger scale, officers being authorized 
to proceed with improvements necessary to 
bring the output of the operation up to ca- 
pacity. 

Clarksburg—A syndicate of Johnstown 
(Penn.) coal men has purchased the plant 
and coal lands of the Trainor Coal Co. of 
Salem, located near Monongah, the price 
being about $80,000. J. W. Preston acted 
as trustee for the syndicate. 

Fairmont—Fairmont men are interested 
in a new company—the Dawson Connells- 
ville Fuel Co.—recently incorporated in this 
state with a capital stock of $120,000 to 
operate mines on the West Fork River oppo- 
site White Day on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
where the company owns 100 acres of Se- 
wickley coal. The mine will be equipped 
with electrically driven machinery. A con- 
veyor will also be erected. 


OHIO 


Shawnee—The Buckeye Coal and Rail- 
way Co., of Columbus, started loading July 
1 from the old Buckingham mine, located 
on the Zanesville & Western about mid- 
way between Shawnee and Corning. The 
mine was one of the large operations of the 
Sunday Creek Coal Co. 23 years ago, when 
it was abandoned because of much acre- 
age on which a minimum royalty was re- 
quired. Several weeks ago it was decided 
to reopen the operation and the water, 
which has filled the mine for 23 years, 
was pumped out. It was found that the 
ties were in excellent shape but the steel 
rails were pc rerint f rotted. The mine has 
now been electrically equipped and has 
been put in first-class condition. The seam 
is 10 ft. thick, of which 6 ft. is the ordin- 
ary No. 7 vein and the remainder a sort of 
splint which was not mined up to the time 
of the abandonment of the mine. 


KENTUCKY 

Madisonville—The Hopkins County Realty 
Co. has leased to the Sunset Coal Co. the 
mining rights to the McPherson tract, con- 
taining about 125 acres of coal land, and 
also the coal under two tracts of land at 
Elk Creek. 

It is understood that W. D. Coil, of. the 
Coil Coal Co., has leased from the Hopkins 
County Realty Co. the No. 9. seam under 
750 acres of land, and that Mr. Coil, who 
is mayor of the city, will install a shaft 
mine, loading out on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville tracks. 

Carrollton—The Beattyville Coal Co., 
operating mines at Beattyville, and boats 
and barges on the Kentucky River, has 
purchased from Oscar Barrett, of Cincin- 
nati, the property of the Frankfort Eleva- 
tor Coal Co., on the river-front at Frank- 
fort, and plans to handle coal from _ the 
Kentucky River mines through this plant. 


Hazard—The Blue Diamond Coal Co. re- 
cently established a new record for the 
district when 40 cars of coal were loaded 
out in one day by its double tipple, which 
has just been completed at White Oak, on 
First Creek. 

The Montgomery Creek Coal Co., recently 
capitalized at $100,000, plans installation 
of plant on Montgomery creek, of Carr’s 
Fork. where a spur track is now being laid. 
J. W. Reedy and G. W. Smith are the 
principal backers of the company. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—Production of coal by In- 
diana mines reached a high figure for the 
week ended June 15. Reports to the dis- 
trict representative of the Federal Fuel 
Administration showed that there were 
hoisted during this period 621,501 tons as 
against 621,436 during the preceding week. 
This production was accomplished in spite 
of a car shortage of 11.16 per cent. as 
against 7.23 per cent. for the preceding 
week, the difference in ratio being accom- 
plished through increased efficiency of the 
mines and through a considerable decrease 
in the amount of labor trouble which 
caused a loss of only 1.76 per cent. of time 
as against 2.93 per cent. for the preceding 
week. With a 100 per cent. car supply 
the Indiana production would have been 
more than 700,000 tons. The greater part 
of last week’s production was mine-run 
coal, with which the domestic demand is 
being supplied to a considerable extent. 
Production of lump coal is being delayed 
by the sluggishness of the market for 
screenings. 

ILLINOIS 

Moro—George Prescott, of Centralia, has 
organized and incorporated the Moro Coal 
and Mining Co. to revive the coal-mining 
industry in the Moro district. Prescott is 
president of the company and the other 
officers are Stanley Kolwolkowski, vice 
president; Thomas M. Kekich, secretary, 
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and Fred F. Reinhardt, treasurer. All ex- 
cept Reinhardt are practical coal men. 
Reinhardt is a banker at Sandoval, Iil. 
The company has taken over the George 
Kabel mine and will install modern equip- 
ment, including power machines, steam 
hoisting engines and an 8-ft. power ex- 
haust fan. About 400 acres of additional 
coal land adjacent to the shaft has been 
acquired, and more is being negotiated for. 
A 6-ft. vein underlies the district, with a 
percentage of 64 per cent. fixed carbon. 
Business men will erect homes for the 
miners and sell them on easy payments. 
The company will have its headquarters at 
Alton. 

Galesburg—The Cripple Creek Mining Co. 
has opened a new coal mine at Bryant, IIL, 
and represents that the vein is No. 5, of the 
Illinois series, which is extensively mined 
over the coal section of the state and is 
counted as a good coal. The company has 
had some tests made which are satisfactory. 
The coal is clean and burns well. The pros- 
pect now is that the plant will be ready to 
ship coal by July 15. The name given to 
the new coal is Carbon Lump. 


KANSAS 


Baxter Springs—The O. B. Ross Mining 
Co. has been organized to mine coal in the 
newly discovered coal field near here, and 
Superintendent O. B. Rose is now putting 
down a shaft on the J. McSherry farm, 
which is west of Baxter Springs. The coal. 
which is 5 ft. thick, is found at a depth of 
52 ft. In one borehole coal was struck at a 
depth of 180 ft., mixed wrth zinc. Baxter 
Springs is in the heart of the Oklahoma- 
Kansas zine mining field. 
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_ Ernest Hutton, well known in the mining 
circles of Fairmont, W. Va., has recently 
become identified with the Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Co. of Columbus, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of coal-mining machinery equipment, 
and will represent it in the Fairmont 
territory. 

A. Niedermeyer, for many years con- 
nected with the Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, most recently as 
works manager of the Snow-Holly Works 
of that corporation, at Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
signed on May 31 to devote his entire time 
to enterprises of his own. | 

A. B. Cole has been appornted assistant to 
the manager, Department of--Publicity, of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Mamufactur- 
ing Co., East Pittsburgh, Penn., to succeed 
M. C, Turpin, who has accepted a position 
in the Ordnance Department at Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Cole will have charge of the edi- 
torial work, including the preparation of 
literature, and supplying tnformation to the 
press. 





Recent Coal and Coke Patents 











Coal Grate. J. W. Tatum, Durham, N. C. 
1,261,068. Apr. 2, 1918. Filed May 24 
1917, Serial No. 170,686. 

Stoker. W. A. Casler, Louisville, Ky., 
1,263,035. Apr. 16, 1918. Filed Mar. 23, 
1915. Serial No. 166,454. 

Furnace Structure. C. D. Mosher, New 
York, 1,260,789. Mar. 26, 1918. Filed Aug. 
30, 1917. Serial No. 188,916. 

Smoke Purifier. W. L. Boyd, Hayden, 
Ariz., 1,263,197. Apr. 16, 1918. Filed May 
12, 1917. Serial No. 168,182. 

Mine Car Construction. E. E. Slick, West- 
mont, Penn., 1,261,308. Apr. 2, 1918. Filed 
June 9, 1915. Serial No. 32,998. 

Coal Car Cover. E. M. Shorter, Birming- 
ham, Ala., 1,260,078. Mar. 19, 1918. Filed 
Jan. 2, 1918. Serial No. 210,016. 

Fuel Saving Device. S.C. Hays, 
Penn., 1,260,378. Mar. 26, 1918 
Sept. 29, 1917. Serial No. 194,001. 

Bottom Dump Car. O. G. Petersen, 
Somerset, Ky., 1,263,283. Apr. 16, 1918. 
Filed July 3, 1916. Serial No. 107,295. 

Grate for Furnaces. E. W. F. McMillan, 
Everett, Wash., 1,262,221. Apr. 9, 1918. 
Filed Jan. 5, 1916. Serial No. 70,545. 

Mine Cage. W. S. Alsman, assignor to 
Sullivan Manufacturing Co., Sullivan, Ind., 
1,260,290. Mar. 26, 1918. Filed Jan. 19, 
1918. Serial No. 212,665. 

Forced Draft Water Grate. H. F. Morris 
and R. Shinn, Collingswood, N. J., 1,- 
261,268. Mar. 26, 1918. Filed Sept. 14, 
1917. Serial No. 191,361. 


ranklin, 
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H. Adams, as- 
signor to Adams Coal Machinery Co., New 


Coal Storage Apparatus. 


London, Conn., 1,259.583. 
Filed Oct. 12, 1916. Serial No. 125,165. 


Roller Bearing Mine Car Wheel. J. L. 
McDowell, assignor to American Car and 
Foundry Co., ew York, 1,256,149. Feb. 
12, 1918. Filed Sept. 5, 1917. Serial No. 
189,861. 

Lifting and Screening Shelf for Coal 
Breakers. J. L. Hillen, assignor to Pennsyl- 
vania Crusher Co., New York, 1,259,983. 
Mar. 19, 1918. Filed May 1, 1911. Serial 
No. 624,291. 

Apparatus for Localizing Mine Explosions 
by Rock Dust Barriers. J. S. Grasty and 
W. S. Rodman, University of Virginia, 1,- 
261,922. Apr. 9, 1918. Filed Oct. 27, 1915. 
Serial No. 58,293. 

Furnace for Burning Pulverized Fuel. 
J. E. Muhlfeld, assignor to Locomotive Pul- 
verized Fuel Co., a corporation of Dela- 
ware, 1,262,546. Apr. 9, 1918. Filed Dec. 
2, 1913. Serial No. 804,192. 

Chain Grate for Furnace Using Mechan- 
ical Stokers. A. L. . Lefevre, assignor 
to Societe Anoyme des Hotchkiss & Cie, St. 
Denis, France, 1,261,564. Apr. 2, 1918. 
Filed July 8, 1915. Serial No. 38,707. 


Mar. 19, 1918. 





Publications Received 











Chart of Properties of Mine Gases. Com- 
piled by G. A. Burrell. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines. Illustrated. 
Wall Chart, 26 x 36 inches. 

Coal Mining Practice in District I (Long- 
wall). By S. O. Andros. Bulletin 5 of Il- 
linois Coal Mining Investigations. Illus- 
trated, 42 pp., 6 x 9 inches. 

Soil Survey of Jefferson, Berkeley and 
Morgan Counties, West Virginia. By W. J. 
Latimer, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Soils. Illustrated, 74 pp., 6 x 9 
inches, 

Monthly Statement of Coal-Mine Fatali- 
ties in the United States, March, 1918. Com- 
piled by Albert H. Fay. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines. Unillustrated, 
21 pp., 6 x 9 inches, 

Bibliography of Petroleum and Allied Sub- 
stances, 1915. By E. H. Burroughs, Bulle- 


tin 149. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of a Unillustrated, 147 pp. 6x9 
inches. 


Use of Permissible Explosives in the Coal 
Mines of Illinois. By James R. Fleming 
and John W. Koster. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 137. 
Illustrated, 103 pp., 6 x 9 inches. 

Recovery of Gasoline from Natural Gas 
by Compression and Refrigeration. By W. 
P. Dykema. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 151, Petroleum 
—— 40. Illustrated, 117 pp., 6 x 9 
nches 


Mine Safety Devices Developed by United 
States Bureau of Mines. By Van H. Man- 
ning, Director, United States Bureau of 
Mines. From the Smithsonian Report for 
1916, pages 533-544, with 7 plates. Publi- 
cation 2473. Illustrated, 6 x 93 inches. 


Siliceous Dust in Relation to Pulmonary 
Disease Among Miners in the Joplin Dis- 
trict, Missouri. By Edwin Higgins, A. J. 
Lanza, F. B. Laney and George S. Rice. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines. Bulletin 132. Illustrated, 108 pp., 
6 x 9 inches. 

Carbonization of ITlinois Coals in In- 
clined Gas Retorts: By F. K. Ovitz, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, State of Illinois, Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education; Di- 
vision of the State Geological Survey. 
Coéperative Coal Mining Series, Bulletin 
20. Unillustrated, 20 pp. 6x9 in. 





Trade Catalogs 











Spare the Coal Pile. Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
-New York, N. Y. Form 876. Single-page 
flyer on barometric condensing plants. 

“Little David” Caulking Machine. Inger- 
soll-Rand Co., Easton, Penn. Form 901-1. 
Single-page flyer describing this caulking 
machine. 

Portable Mine Car Air Compressors. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, N. Y. Form 
3015-I. Pp. 4; 6x9 in.; illustrated. De- 
scribes “ER-I’? mine compressors. 

Sullivan “DR-6” Mounted Water Ham- 
mer Drill. Sullivan Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Bulletin 70-H. Pp. 16; 6 x 9 
fn.; illustrated. Describes the Sullivan 


class “DR-6” hammer drill, with water jet. 
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Polyphase Induction Motors. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin 
No. 41302A. Pp. 12; 8x 104 in.; illustrated. 


Gives the construction details of company’s 
15 = 200-hp., Type KT, Form B, induction 
motor. 


Leyner Shank and Bit Punch—I-R Type. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, N. Y. Form 
4039. Pp. 4; 6x9 in.; illustrated. De- 
scribes Leyner shank and bit punch for 
punching out holes in bits and shanks of 
hollow drill steel. 


Form 901. Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, 
N. Y. Four-page flyer showing the com- 
Plete line of ‘‘Little David’? pneumatic tools. 
Tables of sizes and capacities are given 
and illustrations show all the tools and 
their applications. 


Blueprint Machinery and Drafting Room 
Supplies. C. F. Pease Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Catalog B. Pp. 272; 6 x 94 in.; illustrated. 
This is an exceptionally well-prepared cata- 
log, bound in hard covers, and excellently 
iliustrated. For easy reference the book has 
been divided into seven classifications, an 
index affording easy guidance to one seek- 
ing details and prices on drafting-room 
supplies. 





industrial News 











_ Danville, Va.—The Southern Railway Co. 
is considering the construction of a new 
a at its local plant to cost about 


Newark, N. J.—The Edison Storage Bat- 
tery Co. has established a new sales office 
in Kansas City, Mo., appointing Benjamin 
F. Eyer as resident manager. 


Chicago, Ill—W. H. Callan, general man- 
ager plants, and W. P. Pressinger, general 
manager sales, of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., have been elected vice presidents 
of the company. > 


Charleston, W. Va.—An operation will be 
started at Queen Shoals, W. Va., by the 
Five Block Coal Co., recently incorporated 
with a capital of $300,000. <A. J. Salzer and 
others are interested. 


Kenmore, N. Y.—The Board of Educa- 
tion has taken bids for the construction of 
a new one-story coal storage building, about 
25 x 75 ft. William A. Kidd, 250 Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, is architect. 


Coal Center, Penn.—The Haney Coal Co. 
has awarded a contract to the Enterprise 
Contracting Co., Bessemer Building, Pitts- 
burgh, for the construction of a new coal- 
eats plant at its works to cost about 


Norton, Mass.—The Defiance Manufac- 
turing Co., located in the Barrowsville sec- 
tion of Norton, has commenced the construc- 
tion of a new coal plant at its works. 
George E. Carver, 53 State St., Boston, is 
engineer for the company. 


Baxter Springs, Kan—The O. B. Ross 
Mining Co., which is developing a coal tract 
near here, under the superintendency of 
O. B. Ross, is in the market for hoisting ma- 
chinery, belts, steam engines, pumps, boilers, 
cars, track and lumber. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Aspromet Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh (formerly the Asbestos 
Protected Metal Co.) announces the removal 
of its Chicago office on July 1, 1918, to the 
Railway Exchange Building. J. T. O’Neill 
will continue in charge as district manager. 


Constable Hook, .N. J.—The United States 
Government, Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
has awarded a contract to the Guarantee 
Construction Co., 140 Cedar Street, New 
York, for the construction of the proposed 
new local coaling plant. The structure is 
estimated to cost $130,000. 


Nelsonville, Ohio—-The Hazel Ridge Coal 
Co., recently incorporated with an author- 
ized capital of $15,000, has taken over the 
operating mine started by D. M. Poston, 
who, after getting the mine near Nelsonville 
in operation, enlisted in the army. 
George Biermann, of Nelsonville, is the 
general manager. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Fuel Com- 
mittee has refused the following applica- 
tions for reclassification: Lumaghi Coal Co., 
Canteen Mine, Collinsville, Standard to Mt. 
Olive; Southern Coal, Coke and Mining Co., 
Shiloh mine, Belleville, Standard to Mt. 
Olive; Northern Coal Co., Gallatin County, 
Carterville to Duquoin. The reclassifica- 
tions were asked mainly on the ground of 
the superior preparation of the output. 
Other applications are pending. 


Toledo, Ohio—Lake trade is still active, 
as is shown by the activity_at the dock of 
the Hocking Valley and Toledo & Ohio 
Central at this port. During the week end- 
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ing June 28 the Toledo & Ohio Central 
loaded 63,735 tons as compared with 71,000 
tons the previous week, making a total for 
the season of 638,735 tons. The Hocking 
Valley Railway Co., during the same week, 
loaded 140,450 tons as compared with 144,- 
634 tons the previous week. The total for 
the season is 1,177,377. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Gordon & Miller 
Coal and Coke Co., composed of Ross E. 
Gordon, J. S. Miller and Boyce Watkins, 
has recently arranged to take over the 
improved mine of the Lynndale-Jellico Coal 
Co., at Lynndale, Ky., near Barbourville, 
on the main line of the Knoxville division 
of the Louisville & Nashville. The com- 
pany has a tipple and trackage into its 
plant. It is planned to put in additional 
machinery, a power plant and other equip- 
ment to increase the capacity to about 20 
cars a day. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Reports from Morgan- 
town, W. Va., indicate that the Morgan- 
town & Kingwood R. R., operating 48 miles 
between Morgantown and Rowlesburg, W. 
Va., and serving a number of coal mines, 
may suspend operations on account of in- 
adequate revenues, unless some remedial 
action is taken soon. That date has been 
fixed by the management as the date of 
suspension. However, it is understood that 
if suspension actually takes place the Gov- 
ernment will intervene in order to pre- 
vent the coal mines on the road being left 
without railroad facilities. 


Huntington, W. Va.—At a recent meeting 
here of the directors and alternates of the 
West Virginia Coal Association and secre- 
taries of district associations, resolutions 
were adopted pledging the codperation of 
the association with the United States Fuel 
Administration, the National Coal Associa- 
tion and the State Council of Defense. The 
following officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: J. G. Bradley, chairman, 
Dundon, W. Va.; G. H. Caperton, vice chair- 
man, Charleston, W. Va.; A. H. Land, treas- 
urer, Logan, W. Va.; W. H. Cunningham, 
secretary, Huntington, W. Va. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The capital stock of 
the Harvey Coal and Coke Co. has been in- 
creased under authority of the Secretary of 
State from $250,000 to $500,000. The presi- 
dent of this company is R. H. Gross, who is 
also president of the large New River Co. 
Other companies of which Mr. Gross is also 
president have increased their capital stock 
as follows: Stuart Colliery Co., from $500,- 
000 to $1,100,000; Prudence Coal Co., from 
$100,000 to $300,000; Mabscott Coal and 
Coke Co., from $135,000 to $250,000. On the 
other hand. the Loup Creek Colliery Co. has 
— its stock from $2,000,000 to $800,- 


Columbus, Ohio—The Charleston Coal 
Mining Cc., incorporated by Columbus men 
several months ago, has been organized 
to take over the operating property of the 
Charleston Domestic Coal Co., located on 
the edge of Charleston, W. Va., The capi- 
talization is $125,000, a greater part of 
which is being sold to miners. J. S. Mc- 
Vey, of the Central West Coal Co., is presi- 
dent; F. J. Fried, vice president and treas- 
urer, and H. E. Varga, secretary. Addi- 
tional machinery will be installed to in- 
crease the capacity of the plant. The 
product is to be sold by the Central West 
Coal Co., of Columbus. 


Welch, W. Va.—The Bradshaw Coal Co., 
which recently purchased all the holdings 
of the Bradshaw Pocahontas Coal Co. and 
adjoining land, incorporated under the laws 
of Virginia, held its first stockholders’ 
meeting at Graham, Va., on Tuesday, June 
25. Edward Mann, of Bluefield, was 
elected president; R. J. Hancock, of Lynch- 
burg, Va., vice president; G. S. Strader, of 
Bluefield, secretary-treasurer. The. follow- 
ing directors were elected: Edward Mann, 
G. S. Strader and Walter Perkins, of Blue- 
field; R. J. Hancock and R. C. Scott, of 
Lynchburg; L. A. Osborn, of Welch, W. 
Va., and C. L. Biddison, of War Eagle, W. 
Va. Cc. L. Biddison will be general 
manger. 


Chicago, Tll.—The Allen & Garcia Co., 
McCormack Building, Chicago, Ill., have 
been appointed constructing engineers by 
the Donk Brothers Coal and Coke Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., in charge of the design and 
construction of its new No. 4 mine near 
Edwardsville, Ill. This will be the fourth 
new mine in the state of Illinois, designed 
or constructed within the last year, on the 
basis of skip hoisting and rotary dump at 
shaft bottom. Another new feature in 
connection with this property will be the 
level surface yard, all railroad cars to be 
handled by shunter locomotive instead of 
the uncertain gravity system. The power 
plant will be constructed with a view of 
supplying electric energy for the operation 
of mines Nos. 5 and 6, which will be de- 
veloped after No. 4 is completed. 
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Weekly Review 






Production of Bituminous Keeping up Well—Where the Coal Is Going—Some Conservation 
Plans—Stimulating Labor in Soft-Coal Mines—Anthracite Situation Sertous—Demand 
for Coal Active—Lake Shipments 


HOUGH the production of bituminous 

] coal for the week ended June 22 totaled 

12,016,000 net tons, a decrease of 610,- 
000 net tons when compared with the qut- 
put for the week ended June 22, production 
was at the rate of 643,000,000 net tons a 
year, or 11,000,000 net tons above the aver- 
age rate in the record-breaking year 1917. 

Even at this rate of production it 
appears that the mines will be un- 
able to furnish enough coal to meet all 
needs, which serves to emphasize the fact 
that the demand for fuel is unprecedented. 

Where is all the coal going? It would 
seem almost needless to answer this ques- 
tion. There’s the iron and steel industry, 
for example. The production of coke is 
this year larger than ever before, and still 
the blast furnaces cannot get ail the coke 
they need. Furthermore, it must be re- 
membered that every ton of coal converted 
into coke has been counted in with the 
figures of coal production each week. The 
large tonnage of coking coal consumed by 
the blast furnaces should therefore be de- 
ducted from the amount available for other 
industries. The steel mills, too, at this 
time are using a larger proportion of pig 
iron than in normal years, and a ton of pig 
iron converted into steel means, in the 
long run, more coal consumption all along 
the line than a ton of pig iron used in the 
iron foundry. 

The tinplate mills, which consume more 
coal per ton of output than any other im- 
portant branch of the general iron and steel 
industry, are also running at maximum ca- 
pacity. Then again, the railroads are con- 
suming more coal than ever before. What 


is true of the few industries mentioned is 
equally true of every war plant today. 


It can readily be seen, therefore, that 
the strictest kind of conservation must 
be practiced in order for the country to 
pull out on the right side. The Fuel Ad- 
ministration has perfected quite a few 
plans to cut out the wasting of coal, and 
not the least ambitious of these is the 
proposal to save several million tons of 
coal by effecting economies in power plant 
consumption. There are 250,000 industrial 
power plants in the United States. At 
many of these the amount of coal waste is 
considerable. Every power plant east of 
the Mississippi River is to be visited by 
an inspector and given a rating based on 
the thoroughness with which the owner 
carries out the conservation recommenda- 
tion. The plan is based on the use of the 
existing equipment without the installation 
of fuel-saving apparatus. Plants which are 
prodigal in the use of coal will either have 
to reform or do without fuel. 

Another plan is to save the coal consumed 
in needless illumination. Failure on the 
part of nearly every city and town in the 
country to prevent a waste of electricity 
has made necessary new action on the part 
of the Fuel Administration, and before 
long Dr. Garfield may again invoke his 
“lightless night” order. 

While busily engaged in conservation 
work, the Fuel Administration has not lost 
sight of the fact that production must be 
stimulated to the nth power. The mine 
workers are being exhorted to work full 
time instead of laying idle whenever the 
whim seizes them, and the final interment 
of the assigned car policy assures an equi- 
table supply of empty.cars to the mines. 
If labor in the bituminous coal regions can 
be induced to work regularly and faith- 


fully, there need be no serious shortage of 
fuel for all essential industries. 

The anthracite mine workers, on the 
other hand, though not lackadaisical and 
pleasure-seeking to the same extent as 
their brethren of the soft-coal regions, are 
not great enough in number to produce the 
necessary tonnage of hard coal. . Produc- 
tion for the week ended June 22 amounted 
to 41,170 carloads, which is on a par with 
the shipments of previous weeks. The 
continued drafting of employees has placed 
the hard coal operators in serious straits, 
and this is forcibly illustrated when it is 
known that for every man lost to the in- 
dustry the nation loses 600 tons of coal a 
year. The magnitude of the loss is further 
emphasized in the fact that 33,000 mine 
workers have been withdrawn from the 
collieries since the war started, which trans- 
lated into labor power means an annual 
loss of nearly 20,000,000 anthracite tons 
of marketable coal. 

The market is characterized by a strong 
demand in‘nearly every branch. Domestic 
stocking continues strong, and is taking 
practically every ton of coal in dealers’ 
yards. With a higher percentage of do- 
mestic requirements taken care of by sum- 
mer storage, it will be possible to concen- 
trate more generally on the industrial 
supply. 

So far shipments to the lakes have not 
been up to expectations, and a movement 
of more than 1,000,000 tons is reported 
from the head of the lakes. Vessel move- 
ment is active, and fewer bottoms are go- 
ing to the upper lake region light. Heavier 
shipments will be necessary this month 
to maintain schedules and supply the 
Northwest before winter sets in. 


La 








COAL PRODUCTION 


A sharp decline in production of bitu- 
minous coal occurred during week ended 
June 22. The output of soft coal (includ- 
ing lignite and coal made into coke) is 
estimated at 12,016,000 net tons, a decrease 
compared with the week of June 15 of 
610.000 net tons, or 5 per cent., and an in- 
crease over the same week of 1917 of 701,- 
000 net tons, or slightly over 6 per cent. 
The average production per working day 
during the current week is estimated at 
2,003,000 net tons as against 2,104,000 net 
tons during the preceding week and 1,888,- 
000 net tons during the week of June 22, 
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Month and Week ended 


1917. Shipments from all districts  de- 
creased during the week of June 22. Ship- 
ments from Ohio and Alabama _ decreased 
the most, from the former fields the de- 
crease amounted to 7 per cent. and from 
the latter fields 12 per cent. Central and 
western Pennsylvania shipments decreased 
4 per cent. 

Anthracite shipments during the week of 
June 22 amounted to 41,170 cars, a de- 
crease of 790 cars or 1.9 per cent. 

Beehive Coke—A_ considerable decrease 
in production of beehive coke in the United 
States occurred during the week ended 
June 22. Preliminary estimates place pro- 
duction at 604,000 net tons as against 661,- 
000 net tons during the week of June 15 


and the average per working day at i01,- 
000 net tons compared with 110,000 net 
tons during the preceding week. The prin- 
cipal operators in the Connellsville, Greens- 
burg and Latrobe district of Pennsylvania 
report production of beehive coke during 
week ended June 22 at 391,869 net tons, 
the ovens being operated at 75.5 per cent. 
of their present capacity, as against 77.2 
per cent. during the week preceding. Dur- 
ing the week slight improvement occurred 
in transportation conditions, but such im- 
provement was entirely offset by greater 
losses due to shortage of yard labor. The 
me gor produced 143,500 net tons 
of coal. 


Byproduct Coke—Opereting conditions in 
the byproduct industry improved further 
during the week ended June 22, the plants 
being operated at 89.5 per cent. of their 
present capacity as against 88.5 per cent. 
during the week of June 15. A better sup- 
ply of byproduct coal and improved labor 
conditions are reported for the country as 
a whole, while repairs to plants caused 
slightly greater losses than during the week 
preceding. Material improvement was re- 
ported by operators in Indiana, Kentucky 
and Tennessee while operators in Alabama, 
New York and the western states report 
the only material decreases. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Bradstreet’s—Industrial movements pro- 
pelled by Government orders are intensely 
active, readjustments to a war basis imply- 
ing regulations of one kind or another loom 
larger than anything else, and in conse- 
quence fresh operations in ordinary busi- 
ness lines proceed at a halting gait. With 
the Government exercising priorities, regu- 
lating prices, and taking such goods as are 
needed, free trading on civilian account is 
out of the question. This condition is re- 
sponsible for the universal cry of a short- 
age of merchandise and the inability of 
jobbers to fill orders. In such lines as tex- 
tiles, trade has almost halted pending 


definite views as to the Government’s final 





Potentially fall business 


action on prices. 
is of large proportions, but the general at- 
titude is to defer placing orders for distant 


delivery until it can .be seen which way 
and how far the price pendulum is likely 
to swing. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
Many are convinced that when wool is ap- 
portioned for civilian production that some 
definite arrangement will be made in re- 
gard to prices of woolen goods. It is be- 
lieved that it is the settlement of this de- 
tail more than the raw wool supply which 
is holding back regulation. Raw cotton 
remains high even with the visible supply 
accumulated because the cotton grower or 
the holders are firmly convinced that tha 
actual amount obtained from the growing 
crop will not be especially large, even if 
present indications point to this fact, and 
also because it is not the basis of domestic 
supply, but the basis of world supply on 
which prices must be regulated. 

Dry Goods Economist—While the War 
Industries Board has announced that a 
large portion of the raw wool stock now. 
in this country, and all of the wool to be 
produced or imported prior to Jan. 1, 1920, 
will be required for military uses, the board 
also declares that the stocks of clothing 
and cloth on hand will be adequate for es- 
sential civilian needs, The board also gives 
assurance that wool will be equitably dis- 
tributed to meet both Government and ci- 
villian requirements and that prices will be 
so regulated as to. assure a fair and rea- 
sonable profit to the industry and at the 
same time prevent abnormal profits. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale 
distribution of dry goods for the week is 
substantially ahead of shipments for the 
corresponding period a year ago. Road 
sales for both immediate and future deliv- 
ery show a good increase over those of 
the same week in 1917. Customers have 
been in the market in slightly smaller num- 
bers than last year. Collections are :-satis- 
factory, showing an increase over those for 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
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BOSTON 


First quarter of coal year passed and re- 
ceipts far short of schedule. Coastwise 
shipping’ has caught up with the program 
and railroads have not been offered the ton- 
nage they could have moved, but the volume 
of coal has not been forthcoming. Arrears 
since Apr. 1 amount to 2,000,000 net tons 
bituminous. The 4500 cars weekly quota 
from central Pennsylvania all-rail yields 
less than 70 per cent. and a reduction is 
probable. Apparent fluctuations in program 
make it extremely difficult to plan distribu- 
tion and “protect” preferred requirements. 
Situation bound to develop fast as season 
advances. State administrators rule on ex- 
tra compensation for shippers who dis- 
tribute over wharves not their own. An- 
thracite program also falls down. Effort 
made to restrict domestic sizes from manu- 
facturers and other steam users requiring 
bituminous to be used as a _ substitute. 
= arises, whence will come the bitumi- 
nous 


Bituminous—The trade -is now able to 
view the results of fuel regulation so far 
as concerns the volume of coal received in 
New England. The situation here seems ex- 
tremely hard for Washington to grasp, and 
notwithstanding all the _ representations 
made and assurances given, this territory 
at the end of three months since Apr. 1 is 
falling steadily behind in receipts, and this 
during the season of most favorable move- 
ment and at a time when stocks must of 
necessity be accumulated. A program for 
30,000,000 net tons for the coal year, two- 
thirds by water and one-third all-rail, April 
to October movement to be 3,000,000 tons 
monthly and October to April to be 2,000,000 
tons monthly, was arranged early in March, 
and it was put up to tne Shipping Board 
and the Railroad Administration to move 
the coal when the necessary volume was 
produced. It is now perfectly plain, at the 
end of three months, where the weakness 
has been in the March program. At the 
time everybody was agreed that the greatest 
bar to a full operation of the program would 
be the shortage of ships. It meant adding 
to the availabl: steamers in the coastwise 
coal trade more than 150,000 tons, and not- 
withstanding all the difficulties this has been 
done. Steamer tonnage has been steadily 
increased until on July 1 the total exceeds 
the mark set in early Maren. There are now 
in service 94 ships against the 40 in the 
trade as late as in the latter part of April. 

The railroads also have moved with dis- 
patch all the coal offered them by the ¢on- 
necting lines. It is recognized now at 
transportation generally has caught up with 
coal output, and in New England for the 
three months the showing is impressive. 
While the average movement via the five 
New England gateways was 664 in March 
and 717 in April, the daily receipts in May 
dropped to 535. Figures for June are not 
complete, but for 28 days the average for 
commercial coal was 527. In other words, 
the present movement all-rail is still far be- 
low what it was in April and is even slightly 
below what it was in January. A month 
ago it was clearly stated that the New Eng- 
land roads could handle at least 500 coal 
cars more a day, but this would of course in- 
clude anthracite both in steam and domestic 
sizes. Railroad fuel is still being received 
in less volume than normal, and certainly 
we are in for serious times if a greater ef- 
fort is not made soon to build up stocks for 
the New England carriers. 

The net result of sending coal to points 
other than New England is a shortage of 
nearly 2,000,000 net tons for the three 
months since April 1. This is of course on 
the basis of 3,000,000 tons monthly, as 
agreed upon in March, and since this seri- 
ous deficiency is in volume of coal and not 
in transportation, it is only natural that the 
trade here should look to the fuel authori- 
ties to see to it that deliveries here are on 
the proportionate basis outlined early in the 
year. Much prominence has been given to 
the 4500-car order, so-called, and even yet 
there is a great lack of understanding of 
what the order really meant. 

The order went into effect June 10, but so 
far as returns have come in the order has 
not yet yielded 70 per cent. When it was 
issued there was a general understanding 
this accelerated all-rail movement was in no 
way to conflict with shipments by rail and 
water via New York and Philadelphia piers, 
but except for certain routine shipments for 
railroad fuel and important industries to 
which coal continues to run the movement 
in this direction has fallen off to such extent 
that emergency shipments for account of 
the New England Fuel Administrator have 
disappeared entirely. The scheduled move- 
ment via tidewater piers from central Penn 
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sylvania was to be 1125 cars weekly. This 
added to 4500 cars all-rail would amount to 
5625, but again there is a flaw in the pro- 
gram, at least in practical operation. It is 
now strongly intimated that the total move- 
ment via both routes is to be something oyer 
4750 cars weekly, and therefore should the 
quota be reached by either route the supply 
in the other channel would most seriously 
fall off. 

Anxiety increases week by week, and a 
large number of consumers are running on 
hand-to-mouth deliveries. Only in a few 
scattered instances has there been any op- 
portunity to get reserves, and the railroads 
are still the most glaring cases where lim- 
ited stocks are the rule. They, too, have 
joined the ranks of those determined to use 
steam sizes of anthracite !n power plants, 
and the volume of buckwheat and silt bids 
fair to increase rather than diminish. This 
will be the case probably up to the time 
when the shippers will not be able to load 
fast enough to keep up with the demand. 
Should car supply in the anthracite region 
be at all affected, the supply of steam sizes 
would be the first to be curtailed. 

On every side the situation is most com- 
plicated and difficult for local fuel authori- 
ties to supervise. With the program from 
Washington changing from time to time, it 
is impossible here to fix. upon an adequate 
plan for proper distribution. No one is yet 
able to say what is “protection” for a pfe- 
ferred requirement. For the present, the 
local mark is three weeks. 

Asa result of the hearing in Boston on 
June 18 the Massachusetts Fuel Adminis- 
tration fixed upon 23c. (including purchas- 
ing commission) as sufficient compensation 
for shippers who handle bituminous in their 
own or chartered transportation and dis- 
tribute over wharves not their own. This 
was to carry out the provisions of Rule 23, 
issued from Washington on or about June 1. 
Some shippers had asked for 5 per cent. of 
the delivered price, or 40@45c., while others 
had asked that no increase be granted. The 
decision is therefore a very moderate con- 
cession to those who thought 15c. not 
enough. 


Anthracite—Shipments of domestic sizes 
show no substantial increase over recent 
weeks. June receipts by water were less 
than in May, although complete figures are 
not yet in hand. For 28 days in June the 
average daily receipts of domestic sizes all- 
rail were 581 cars. Steam sizes averaged 
190 cars daily for the same period. One of 
the larger shippers advanced prices 25c. on 
these sizes on June 12, 

A determined effort is being made to shut 
off domestic sizes from manufacturers for 
steam use. The amount of this tonnage, 
especially that which has replaced coke, is 
surprising; but if all this is to be replaced 
in turn by bituminous, the query may well 
be raised, Whence will come the bituminous? 


NEW YORK 


Dealers are gloomy over the outlook and 
hope that receipts will increase shortly. Di- 
vision of fuel district in New York State 
opposed. Committee of Bronx taxpayers to 
see Dr. Garfield. Demand for the steam 
coals continues heavy. The bituminous situ- 
ation serious. Free coals are scarce and 
large consumers become anxious. 


Anthracite—The optimtsm prevailing in 
Fuel Administration circles as to the out- 
look is not so much in evidence among the 
trade. The shortage seems to be as hereto- 
fore, and the dumpings at the local piers for 
the week indicate one more car emptied than 
was dumped during the previous week. Re- 
ceipts are not anything like the trade would 
have them, and complaints are numerous. 

The reports emanating from Washington 
that it is contemplated to appoint a Fuel 
Administrator for the upper part of the 
state does not meet with the approval of 
the trade, and there is said to be much op- 
position to a divided fuel district in this 
state. Coal men, however, are solid in the 
belief that a State Fuel Administrator 
should be appointed at once, otherwise they 
are of the opinion this state will face a 
serious fuel situation next winter. 

The situation in Bronx County is so des- 
perate that a committee of taxpayers will 
shortly visit Dr. Garfield In Washington and 
present to him the claims of that county. 
It is the opinion of these taxpayers that the 
county is being discriminated against and 
that preference is being shown to New Eng- 
land in the way of shipments. It is claimed 
that during the year ended Mar. 31, 1918, 
there were consumed in the county 870,977 
tons of coal, while the allotment made by 
the Fuel Administration fue the current year 
is but 850,975 tons, although the dealers 
have applied for 1,344,000 tons. It is pro- 
posed to place these and other facts before 
Dr. Garfield and show him that unless more 
coal is sent to the dealers there will be 
wey heatless houses in the Bronx next 
winter. 


. Cars. 
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Unless the order to the Anthracite Com- 


mittee sending an increased tonnage into 
New England is renewed, receipts here 
ought to show a big increase his month. 

For the week ended July 1 the dumpings 
of anthracite recorded at the tidewater 
docks in this harbor were 7426 cars, or one 
car more than the previous week. For the 
month of June there were dumped 30,713 
Shipments of anthracite as reported 
by Government statistics for the week of 
June 22 showed a falling off of 790 cars as 
compared with the previeus week, 41,170 
cars having been sent to market as against 
41,960 cars for the week ended June 15. 

Operators are anxious about the labor 
situation at the mines and predict a still 
greater shortage of coal unless the War De- 
partment acts quickly in exempting miners 
from the draft law provisions. 

The activity in steam coals continues, 
much of the demand being due to the efforts 
to use barley and culm in place of bitumin- 
ous or in mixing these sizes with it, owing 
to its scarcity. Buckwheat No. 1 is nearly 
as scarce as the domestic coals. Rice and 
barley are easily moved, some of the rail- 
roads storing quantities o1 the latter size for 
next winter. 

The demand for all sizes among the line 
trade is heavy. Dealers in some localities 
say they have delivered as much coal as 
they usually have placed in bins by Aug. 1. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f. 0. b. 
tidewater at the lower ports, follow: 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 


Broken..$6.50 $7.25 Pea....$4.90 $5.65 
Egg.... 6.10 6.85 Buck... 4.85 5 60 
Stove... 6.35 7.10 Rice.... 4.35 4.80 
‘Chestnut 6.45 7.20 ~—Barley.. 3.85 4.00 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 
Prices for buckwheat, rice and barley are 
not fixed by the Government. 


Bituminous—There has been no letup in 
the demand, and dealers see no increase in 
receipts. There is still much dissatisfaction 
over the preference order for New England, 
it being felt in local circles that New York 
is the loser, 

Definite announcement by the railroads fix 
the freight rates on coal coming to South 
Amboy from central Pennsylvania and to 
St. George from certain districts along the 
Baltimore & Ohio at $2.15 per gross ton, to 
which the war freight tax of 3 per cent. is 
to be added, an increase of 50c. per ton. The 
rate to the upper ports is 5c. per ton higher. 

Stocks here show no increase. Free coals 
are hard to find, while regular customers are 
getting just about enough to supply their 
immediate needs. There were 7228 cars of 
bituminous dumped at the local tidewater 
docks in the seven days ended July 1, as 
against 7239 cars the previous week. For 
the month ended June 30 there were 30,861 
ears of bituminous dumped. During the 
week ended June 22 there were 212,886 cars 
of bituminous shipped to market, as com- 
pared with 222,892 cars shipped the previous 
week, an increase of 10,006 cars, 

Large consumers are becoming alarmed 
over the situation and are not optimistic of 
the future. The railroads are preparing to 
store large quantities for winter, but are not 
able to obtain anything like the tonnage 
they would like. 

After considerable work on the part of a 
committee of The Wholesale Coal Trade 
Association of New York, jobbers are to 
be allowed a margin not to exceed 35c. 
per ton on coal physically handled by them. 
This margin is allowed them as a result 
of an order issued by Ellery B. Gordon, 
assistant to state fuel administrator. This 
margin is to be added to the mine price 
of the coal plus freight rate to tidewater 
plus war tax on freight plus demurrage 
plus actual harbor boat charges. 

Current quotations, based on Government 
prices at the mines, net ton, f.o.b. tide- 
water, at the lower ports. are as foliows: 


F. o. b. 
Mine N. Y. 
Gross Gross 
Central Pennsylvania: 
Mine-run, prepared or slack... ... $3.30 $5.45 
Upper Potomac, Cumberland, 
and Piedmont Fields: 
WRUNEOR TIN. sg nce eee ek 3.08 5.2 
Prepared........ 3.36 5.51 
on eee earns 2.80 4.95 


Quotations at the upper ports are 5c. higher. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite situation grows serious. Re- 
ceipts shorter than for two months. Quotas 
for large buildings cut. Buckwheat to be 
conserved. Schools to get. full tonnage. 
Rent raisers taken in hand by fuel com- 
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mittee. Strong hope for improvement in 
July. Quotas increased 18%. Questions 
raised by freight increase. New labor prob- 
lem. Bituminous car supply about 50%. 
Fair shipments locally. Improved tide 
movement. Brokers do fair business. 


Anthracite—The past week has been one 
of great publicity to the retail coal trade. 
The newspapers have printed interviews 
ealling attention to this city’s need for 
anthracite. In an effort to offset another 
coal shortage next winter, the fuel authori- 
ties began reducing the supply to various 
large buildings. For over a month a large 
number of inspectors under instructions 
from the fuel conservation chairman has 
been visiting apartment houses, stores and 
manufacturing plants, checking up state- 
ments made in answer to a questionnaire 
concerning their fuel needs, together with 
the equipment for economical combustion. 
It is claimed that many faulty statements 
have been received, and it is probably due 
to this that drastic cuts will be made. The 
fuel administration seems determined to 
conserve fuel for the homes in every pos- 
sible way and will see to it that only mini- 
mum supplies are furnished to large build- 
ings. While it is stated that no war indus- 
try has yet been curtailed, it is the inten- 
tion during the coming winter to care for 
the homes first, then the war plants and 
then the non-war concerns last. 

In this connection it can be said that the 
list of plants refused permission to pur- 
chase buckwheat grows in number. As a 
consequence those plants which have been 
granted exemption have been enabled to 
inerease their storage piles quite consider- 
ably. Among this latter class are a num- 
ber of concerns who are not strictly on 
war work, and it would be no surprise at 
all when winter comes to see such stocks 
commandeered for domestic use. 

The number of retail firms refusing to 
book additional orders until those on hand 
have been materially reduced is growing al- 
most daily. It was reported this week 
that the largest concern in the city had 
now taken this stand. In the meantime 
those with orders on the books continue to 
urge the delivery of the coal. 

With the month of June now closed it 
must be said that the coal receipts for the 
city were most discouraging and are under- 
stood to be much below those of April and 
May. Just how far short of the actual 
needs of 233,000 tons per month, which is 
the basis for the yearly estimate as an- 
nounced by Chairman Lewis, has_ not yet 
been ascertained, but the shortage has been 
estimated by various interests at 75,000 
to 80,000 tons; and using the latter figure, 
this would make the June receipts of do- 
mestie coal 153,000 tons, which we feel is 
about accurate. However, as we start into 
July at least one of the big operating com- 
panies claims it expects to give all its 
local trade a goodly increase. So far as 
we can learn this is predicated on the fact 
that it will this month make shipments 
with all quotas increased 18 per cent as 
announced by the fuel authorities some 
time since. Action on this increase has 
been postponed from time to time with the 
hopes that this city would be granted a 
heavier increase than 18 per cent., but it is 
stated for the present this will not be done. 

Referring to the new freight rates, it is 
interesting to note that there are now 
only two rates, that of $1.90 for domestic 
coal and the other $1.70 for pea and smaller. 
This latter classification is an innovation, 
as before the recent 45c. advance pea was 
$1.25 and the steam sizes $1.20, and for 
many years there was such a variation. 
The above rates, of course, are for the most 
direct routes to the city, the differentials 
via the other roads still making those 
rates higher, as usual. 

The labor situation among the retailers 
does not improve, and is really almost as 
serious a factor as is the slowly diminishing 
number at the mines. It is next to impos- 
sible to get men to make retail deliveries, 
and when they do work they surround the 
job with conditions that make their re- 
tention almost worthless. In order to help 
this situation a ruling has now been made 
that retail dealers will not be required after 
July 1 to make deliveries in the customer’s 
cellars where the coal cannot be chuted 
from the wagons. Heretofore an extra 
charge has been made for carrying the coal, 
but it has been so difficult to induce men 
to do this that the fuel authorities have 
ruled that in such cases the customer must 
either do this work himself or provide 
the necessary labor. Of course, all dealers 
do not expect to apply this rule, except 
where it is absolutely necessary. 

The demand for all steam grades con- 
tinues unabated, with the usual exception 
thac culm is quite free. Locally the de- 
mand for this does not increase, but in the 
eastern market there has been no diminu- 
tion, although some whispers of complaint 
are being heard that the cars used for this 
coal might be used to better advantage on 
other sizes. 
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The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken..... . $4.90 $6.25 Buckwheat..$3.40 $4.45 
Egg..... .. 4550 5.85 Rice........ 2.90 3.80 
LO ae 4.75 6.10 Boiler........ 2.70 3.70 
Nut........ @ 85 6.20 “Barley...... 2.40 3.30 
PeR,..:...... S43 €20 Culm........ 1.23 Za 


Bituminous—In the soft-coal trade car 
supply still dominates the situation, as there 
has been little or no improvement recently. 
It seems that the golden days of a few 
weeks past when an almost 100 per cent 
supply, based on present production, was to 
be had, is now but history. There con- 
tinues to be some chafing over the 900-cars- 
per-day order to New England, and we 
really doubt if that many cars are now 
going forward. The local consumers are 
receiving a fair tonnage and most of the 
vital plants continue to be able to store 
good supplies. This is particuarly true of 
public utilities, where the visible stocks are 
getting close to normal. It has now been 
some time since it has been necessary for 
the fuel administration to divert any ton- 
nage. Of course, this is due to the better 
production, but much credit also belongs to 
the bituminous . distribution committee of 
operators who are now handling this work 
for the administration. Tide shipments are 
increasing now that the submarine flurry 
seems to have subsided. In the brokerage 
trade many of the houses are receiving fair 
supplies by following the plan of perma- 
nently locating representatives in the region 
and buying stray cars, particularly from 
wagon-mine operators. 


BALTIMORE 


Rather remarkable lack of stimulation 
noted in buying bituminous for future when 
supplies are fairly easy. More bad coal re- 
ceived. New retail anthracite prices out 
following freight-rate jump. 

Bituminous—Dealers in soft coal here 
utterly fail to offer any adequate explana- 
tion of the lack of active seeking for coal 
supplies for the future on the part of many 
consumers. At present there is a fair sup- 
ply of bituminous here as a result of di- 
versions to the account of the fuel admin- 
istrator of Maryland, augmenting the regu- 
lar shipments, and while it is being ab- 
sorbed there is none of the competitive 
rush for coal that might be expected after 
the shortage lessons of last winter and the 
idea being steadily pushed from Washing- 
ton that conditions the coming winter are 
to be even worse. 

A number of rejecttons from  Tide- 
water Pool No. 18 were noted specially the 
past week. Some of the coal rejected is 
classed as “very poor.” Little complaint, 
if any, is heard over the advance in freight 
rates of 45c. on line shipments of soft coal 
here or on coal for piers and delivery in- 
side thé Virginia Capes. Most people take 
jumps in prices and rates as a matter of 
course these days. There is a little less 
understanding of the need of making the 
outside the Capes increase 50c., however. 

Anthracite—Facing necessity of adjust- 
ment of a freight-rate increase on prepared 
sizes of around 60 and 65c. since last April, 
the Baltimore retail coal men, after several 
conferences with the fuel administrative 
force in this city have issued a new retail 
sale schedule, In this schedule the coal men 
absorb 15c. of advance on prepared sizes 
and the public 45c. of the advance of from 
$2 to the new rate of $2.60. The freight- 
rate advance of 50c. on pea coal, or from 
$1.60 to $2.10, is absorbed by the coal 
trade, as that fuel, known as poor man’s 
coal, remains at the old April schedule 
price. There are no changes in peck and 
bushel sale rates either, and this is the 
more noteworthy as there has been no ad- 
vance in these small sale lots since last 
winter. The coal men here are complaining 
more about lack of ability to get coal than 
anything else. They admit that many con- 
sumers who placed orders last April and 
May, and whose coal has not been deliv- 
ered, will be disgruntled over the fact that 
they will have to pay the new delivery price. 
The new retail anthracite schedule for Bal- 
timore is as follows: 


2240 Lb. to the Ton Ton 1Ton 
Hard White Ash: 
Oe SS a ee $10.75 $5.55 
DR IMD sf Sores os heia oro pre sai siatece 10.45 5.40 
No. 3 (atove)........... 5 = 10.70 5.50 
No. 4 (chestnut).......... as eee 5.55 
eS RS ee biece 8.95 4.65 
Buckwheat............. 8.60 4.45 
Lykens Valley: 
No. 2 (egg)..... ae re W.15 $95 
No. 3 (stove) .... : See “MMeSS: 5.95 


Prices for half tons are net. 

A discount of 25c. per ton for cash. 

Bagging, trimming and all labor in putting away 
coal to be charged at actual cost. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Heavy production shows magnitude of 
consumption. Steel industry’s requirements 
heavy. Market narrow. 

The record production of bituminous coal 
in the last three weeks and the fact that 
coal has not become plentiful, emphasizes 
the statement that coal requirements are 
altogether unprecedented. 

Lake shipments are not causing any par- 
ticular trouble, the movement proceeding 
rather smoothly and with indications that 
the amount permitted for the lake season, 
4,000,000 tons for Canada and 24,000,000 
tons for domestic ports, or 28,000,000 tons 
in all, will be provided without any great 
difficulty. 

There is some stocking of coal, and per- 
haps a trifle more than a month ago, but 
all the testimony is that the stocking is pro- 
ceeding much too slowly to suggest that 
the prospective difficulties of next winter 
are being safeguarded against. The by- 
product coke plants in particular frequently 
experience difficulty in getting enough coal 
for current consumption and are accumu- 
lating but little of the large reserves they 
would like to have for winter. The mar- 
ket is narrow, with open transactions rep- 
resenting but a small volume; and most 
of the transactions are in the form of al- 
locations. The market remains quotable 
at the set limits: Slack, $2.10; mine-run, 
$2.35; screened, $2.60, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district, with 15c. brokerage al- 
lowed to regular brokers. 


BUFFALO 


Still predicting big winter shortage. Not 
much change in trade, except that anthra- 
cite is hardly so plenty. Some jobbers are 
doing well. Lake shipments fairly good. 

Bituminous—tThe _ situation doesnot 
change much except that all predictions 
agree in looking for a shortage next winter 
quite as large as last, no matter what else 
happens. Whether the one report is an echo 
of another is hard to say, but the effect is 
seen in the increased effort to stock up. If 
there is a consumer next fall with empty 
storage capacity he will be reckoned either 
foolish or unfortunate. As it is now, all 
but the more isolated districts are able to 
get more coal than they need, and the rule 
is that they are making the most of it. 

Jobbers as a rule do not find their busi- 
ness improving, but at the same time the 
more active and reliable are selling a lib- 
eral amount of coal. They do not claim te 
know how they get hold of the coal, but 
they either manage to stand pretty close to 
certain operators or they have a large 
amount of buying territory on their lists. 
It will not answer to stand still these days 
and let business come to you, for that will 
never happen. 

Territory dependent on Buffalo for most 
of its coal is now pretty well taken care of. 
Canada, as a rule, has enough and New 
York state is fairly well taken care of; but 
the gateways to New England are pro- 
nounced too small for its needs. North of 
tidewater they are Poughkeepsie Bridge, 
Albany and Mechanicville. 

The latest fixed prices are not well worked 
out yet, but at least certain leading jobbers 
are billing at $4.75 for thin-vein Allegheny 
Valley, $4.45 for Pittsburgh lump, $4.20 for 
Pittsburgh mine-run and $3.95 for Pitts- 
burgh slack, all per net ton, f.o. b. Buffalo. 


Anthracite—-The supply locally continues 
to run down. Shippers as a rule agree that 
there is nothing out of the ordinary about 
that, for they are sending all of their sur- 
plus up the lakes, and they will continue to 
do so all summer if a supply is laid down 
at upper lake ports sufficient to carry that 
territory through. 

If Buffalo is suffering at all, it is be- 
cause more anthracite is going east and to 
the army camps than we can well spare. 
When the lakes close in early December the 
amount going into that trade, if diverted 
entirely to this section, would meet all 
needs, but it is likely that New England and 
perhaps some other eastern districts would 
claim a part of it. The county administra- 
tor is warned by the state administrator 
that too much anthracite is going for steam 
making. 

The amount of coal loaded for lake ship- 
ment for the week was below the recent 
average, being 98,750 net tons, of which 58,- 
500 tons were loaded for Duluth and Su- 
perior, 20,200 tons for Chicago, 8000 tons 
for Sheboygan. 7600 tons for Green Bay, 
3000 tons for Houghton and 1450 tons for 
Portage. 

Freight rates remain at 48c. for Duluth, 
50c. for Sheboygan, Green Bay, 60@65c. 
for Chicago and 75c. for the Portage lake 
ports of Houghton and Portage. 
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CLEVELAND 


Ohio mines close, making further cuts in 
receipts. Local coal interests predict win- 
ter famine, being unable to place contracts. 
Fuel administration seeks old railroad lum- 
ber to aid domestic fuel supply. Lack of 
cars cuts week’s supply 39 per cent. 

Bituminous—Turn of the month has not 
brought any improvement in the coal situa- 
tion in this market. Car shortage is given 
as the basis for the absence of normal sup- 
ply of coal at this time, and although steps 
toward placing the situation before the Fed- 
eral Railroad Administration are being con- 
sidered, it is admitted there is no sugges- 
tion to offer, so far, to remedy this defi- 
ciency. The extreme car shortage has 
caused some mines in Ohio to close during 
the last week or so, and hundreds of miners 
are actually in danger of starving, the local 
trade has been informed. This combination 
presages a coal famine even worse than 
that of last winter. Already the production, 
as it will affect Cleveland, is 75 per cent. of 
normal, because where mines, even though 
slowing down, still are operating, they have 
much less labor than in times before the 
war. The local situation is especially criti- 
cal, because, unlike other centers, there is 
practically no contracting ahead. To such 
concerns here, which have.not contracts, 
mines are refusing to supply coal. With 
the priority orders now in effect, those con- 
suming firms most essential to Government 
service are now getting the big supply of 
bituminous coal. The steel mills here are 
not able to put out as much product as they 
might if both car and labor situations were 
more normal. The latest report from the 
local offices of the Pittsburgh Vein Oper- 
ators Association, of which D. F. Hurd is 
secretary, shows a shortage of coal of 39 
per cent., or approximately 100,000 tons, 
due to the insufficient car supply, which is 
2341 cars. More than 17,000 additional tons 
has been lost due to mine disability, labor 
shortage and the like. 

Anthracite—Because most of the anthra- 
cite coal passing through Cleveland is being 
shipped up the lakes, and practically none 
consigned to Cleveland, receipts here are 
almost nil; and there is no indication the 
situation will be improved this month. 


Lake Trade—Manning of 25 vessels for 
lake coal trade was completed this week, but 
this is not expected to help much unless re- 
ceipts are increased. The lake schedule out 
of this port called for 4,000,000 tons, but 
only 3,500,000 were shipped, latest figures 
will show. Many boats have left with light 
cargoes, for although there were fifty ves- 
sels, there was not enough coal to distribute 
among them. Shipments for the last week 
were something more than 800,000 tons, but 
the normal movement for this period should 
be 1,000,000 tons each week. The amount 
fixed for July is 4,500,000 tons. It is ad- 
mitted the lake trade has loosened up con- 
siderably in the last few days, so that the 
Fuel Administration’s plan to get coal into 
the Northwest is working out well. 


DETROIT 


Inadequacy of supply continues to handi- 
cap early buying. Lake shipments make lit- 
tle gain. : 

Bituminous—Coal is not yet coming into 
Detroit as freely as jobbers and wholesalers 
say is necessary to assure a sufficient supply 
for the city’s needs later in the year. The 
movement in June was disappointing to 
dealers who had hoped the month would 
give a strong impetus to the establishing of 
reserves not only among users of steam coal 
but in the yards of retail dealers as well. 

. Shipments received during the month, ac- 
cording to estimates of some of the jobbers, 
represent an aggregate little if any greater 
than the amount of supply necessary to fill 
current requirements. Complaint is heard 
that the supply of domestic stock is con- 
spicuously deficient in quantity, while mine- 
run constitutes the larger bulk of the re- 
ceipts, other sizes, including slack, reaching 
the city only in moderate amount. 

Restoration of amicable relations has 
taken place between the Michigan fuel ad- 
ministrator, W. K. Prudden, and Detroit 
business interests represented by the De- 
troit Board of Commerce. 


Anthracite—Detroit is not yet receiving 
anthracite in any substantial amount. Much 
of the time during June receipts were under 
40 cars a day. Household consumers are 
unable to get orders filled but are unwilling 
to stock up with bituminous. 


Lake Trade—Movement of coal over the 
lake routes in June did not equal expecta- 
tions. Shipments were augmented for a few 
days early last week, but before the end of 
the week slumped off again with a light 
movement from the Pittsburgh district. 
Heavier shipments will be necessary this 
month to maintain schedules and supply the 
Northwest before winter sets in. 


COAL AGE 


COLUMBUS 


Strong demand characterizes every branch 
of the coke trade in Ohio. Mining opera- 
tions in certain districts have been im- 
proved. 


The .coal trade in Ohio during the past 
week has been active in every way. De- 
mand for steam, domestic and lake tonnage 
is still strong, and there is still a scarcity 
of available stocks. The lake trade is being 
rushed as rapidly as possible and steam 
users are increasing therr storage. On the 
whole the tone of the market has been ac- 
tive in every way, and prospects are for a 
continuation of the strong demand from 
every locality. 

The domestic trade is still one of the im- 
portant departments of the Industry. Deal- 
ers are clamoring for stocks and have 
placed orders both for immediate and de- 
ferred delivery. Retail stocks are quite light 
and most of the dealers are operating from 
hand to mouth. Retail prices will be 
changed to take in the new freight rates and 
also the advances in most Ohio districts 
which were announced effective June 29. 
Dealers are busy making deliveries, as users 
are now anxious to secure their stocks for 
the coming winter. Pocahontas is quite 
scarce and only small consignments. are ar- 
riving in the local trade. Some West Vir- 
ginia. splint: is available. Pomeroy Bend 
and the Hocking Valley are supplying the 
largest tonnage. 

Steam demand is also good and the larger 
consumers especially are making frantic ef- 
forts to increase their surplus stocks. Many 
of the users have all available storage space 
occupied. The smaller users are following 
the example of the larger consumers and are 
also stocking up to guard against an emer- 
gency. Fuel regulation is holding down or- 
ders in certain places. Railroads are taking 
a goodly amount for the operation of trains. 

Lake trade is strong, and a priority order 
is now looked for in order to stimulate lake 
movement. So far the lake trade has not 
been up to expectations, and a shortage of 


more than 1,000,000 tons is reported from. 


the head of the lakes. Vessel movement is 
active and fewer bottoms are going to the 
upper lake region light. 

Lake prices are firm at the new levels an- 
nounced by the Federal Fuel Administration 
several weeks ago. 


CINCINNATI 


Record-breaking deliveries are under way, 
facilitated by improved car supply and good 
weather. Labor conditions present the only 
probability of trouble at present. 


Loadings at West Virginia mines during 
the past week broke all records, indicating 
the decided improvement which has taken 
place in the matter of car supply and the 
satisfactory condition of the supply of labor 
for the time being. Some deliveries of 
new open coal cars are reported to have 
been made, rather unexpectedly early, con- 
sidering the fact that the orders for the 
equipment were placed only a short time 
ago; and as it is obvious that deliveries 
will increase as time goes on, it is evident 
that the shortage of rolling stock, which 
contributed so largely to the distressing 
conditions of last winter, will be largely 
remedied before cold weather again sets in. 
The movement of coal to the lakes, under 
the system of distribution now in force 
under the orders of the Fuel Administration, 
is very heavy and bids fair to care for 
all of the requirements of the Northwest 
without difficulty. In fact, if the threat- 
ened shortage of labor does not develop 
acutely, the effective codperation of the 
railroad and fuel branches of the national 
administration promises to take care of 
the Nation’s extraordinary fuel require- 
ments in an astonishingly efficient manner. 
With a higher percentage of domestic re- 
quirements than ever before taken care of 
by summer storage, it will be possible to 
concentrate more generally on the indus- 
trial supply. The trade is becoming more 
and more optimistic over prospects in this 
respect. 


LOUISVILLE 


The domestic stocking demand continues 
strong, and is taking care of practically all 
of the coal received from both the eastern 
and western Kentucky fields at this time. 
Steam demand about normal, with produc- 
tion generally light. 


Unless coal production increases in both 
the east and west Kentucky fields, even 
Louisville, located between two consider- 
able fields, will have trouble in securing 
coal supplies this winter. At the present 
time no surplus stocks are being secured, 
while increased consumption is shown on 
every hand. The new Government powder 
plant at Nashville, Tenn., is expected to 
take a large percentage of the production 
of that district and general plants are 
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operating on Government contracts and 
must be supplied. 

During the past week it was announced 
that the Government would erect a large 
powder plant at Louisville in addition to 


the one at Nashville, and it was further 
announced that a new artillery cantonment 
with a capacity of 30,000 men would be 
erected at West Point, Ky. These two new 
developments alone will take a consider- 
able volume of coal, and increase the neces- 
sary tonnage, whereas production in both 
the east and west Kentucky fields has been 
“a decreasing due to the shortage of 
abor. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Production being speeded up to some ex- 
tent. Supply to meet domestic and steam 
requirements still short, Market very active 
for all grades. 


Alabama mines made some progress _ in 
the prime essential of increased production 
during the past week, according to informa- 
tion gathered from the producers and dis- 
tributing agencies, and the opinion is held 
that continued improvement will be shown 
from now on. 

There is still a distinct shortage in re- 
ceipts of domestic coal by local dealers to 
care for the orders now in hand, practically 
no stocking having been accomplished in re- 
spect to the higher grades of coal. The 
Montevalle Mining Co., the largest producer; 
of strictly domestic fuel and the only com- 
pany which has contracted its output to any 
extent, is now installing six longwall con- 
veyors in its mines at Aldridge, which is ex- 
pected to materially increase the output. 
Much of this coal is being sought in North 
Georgia points, which formerly depended 
on Tennessee and Kentucky fields for the 
better grades of fuel. 

The fuel situation with the railroads is 
somewhat easier than before for some 
weeks, and some accumulations are re- 
ported in storage bins, which will probably 
enable a reduction in priority requirements 
and provide a more liberal supply for in- 
dustrial plants. The Southern Ry.’s adver- 
tised requirements for some 1,800,000 tons 
for the year ending June 30, 1919, are re- 
ported to have been about two-thirds pro- 
vided for in tentative agreements. Other 
contracts for railroad fuel are being made 
as the old ones expire. 

The sharp increase in coal rates from the 
fields supplying the local market are being 
commented upon generally and some ad- 
justments are expected. 


Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Market quiet. More byproduct coke in 
prospect. Connellsville production steady. 

There has been no further contracting for 
furnace coke, following the few contracts 
hitherto reported. The great majority of 
the furnace-coke contracts are for the whole 
year, requiring no mid-year negotiations. 
In the case of foundry coke quite a number 
of contracts expired June 30, and many of 
these have not been renewed, so that there 
will be more prompt business done than 
formerly. Foundry coke is in only moder- 
ate supply, but on the whole it is easier to 
buy foundry coke than furnace, as opera- 
tions are proceeding in such a way that a 
rather high proportion of 72-hour coke is 
made; and the operators prefer to make 
foundry coke, as there is no difficulty in se- 
curing the full $7 price, as compared with 
$6 for furnace. 

There is considerable speculation as to 
what will occur in beehive-coke production 
in the Connellsville region as the new by- 
product ovens in the Central West get into 
operation, using Connellsville coal quite 
largely, although not exclusively by any 
means. That there will be some reduction 
in Connellsville coke output seems probable. 
Thus far, however, there has been no mate- 
rial change, although the American Steel 
and Wire Co.’s new plant of 180 ovens at 
Cleveland is now in nearly full operation, 
having made its first coke early in May, 
while last week the first battery, 128 ovens, 
of the Carnegie Steel Co.’s Clairton plant 
was put in operation. Four more batteries 
will follow in the next two or three months, 
while six more will come some time next 
year. At the first of this year the existing 
byproduct coking capacity was approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons a week, according to 
the individual works rating, but experience 
has shown that from a combination of 
causes the actual production runs 88 to 90 
per cent. of capacity, this having been the 
testimony of the Geological Survey’s weekly 
reports for more than two months past. 
Capacity by some time in September should 
have risen to about 640,000 tons weekly, 
promising an actual output of about 575,000 
tons a week. 
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Furnaces have been endeavoring to ac- 
cumulate some surpluses of coke to carry 
them over the curtailment in coke move- 
ment that invariably occurs at Indepen- 
dence Day, and have been fairly successful. 
The market remains quotable at $6 for fur- 
nace, $7 for foundry, 72-hour selected, and 
$7.30 for crushed, over 1 in., per net ton at 
ovens. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended June 22 at 344,950 tons, 
an increase of 1980 tons. For about 10 
weeks past production has averaged 341,000 
tons a week. 

Buffalo—The trade drags a good deal, for 
though it is not so difficult to buy coke it is 
. hard matter to get it delivered. The late 
advance of freights from the Connellsville 
district from $2 to $2.60 would not be a 
hindrance if the cars could be had, for any 
rate would fail in that respect. The fur- 
naces are kept going somehow. What they 
pay for coke is not known to the jobbing 
trade, for it gets none of that business; but 
the regulation of $7 and $6 for the best 
grades is still in force, to which must be 
added the $2.60 freight and no middleiman’s 
profit. Considerable breeze coke is selling 
for steam making at about $2.75 net, oven 
price. Iron ore receipts are large, being 
308,813 gross tons for the week. Cars for 
shipping out ore are so scarce that it piles 
up badly at the docks. 


Middle Western 


GENERAL REVIEW 

Demand in excess of supply. Will be 
shortage in anthracite. Production ham- 
pered by car shortage. 

The demand at the present time for both 
steam and domestic coals from the produc- 
ing districts of Indiana and Illinois is 
greatly in excess of the supply. Screenings 
and mine-run coal from the Springfield and 
Standard districts of Illinois are selling 
strong. This is a decided change from a 
week back, when these coals were to be 
had at a substantial decrease from the Gov- 
ernment price. This condition is brought 
about as much as anything by the recent 
ruling of the Fuel Administration, which 
allows both Illinois and Indiana screenings 
to go into the southern part of Michigan. 
In addition, a number of factories in the 
Chicago district have become alarmed over 
their supply and have endeavored to place 
orders for extra coal so that they will go 
into the winter months with a supply on 
hand sufficient to run them from one to 
two months at least. The difficulty they 
are encountering is that they can find but 
few operators to book their orders. The 
producers who have their regular business 
are only able to give them enough coal to 
keep them going from week to week. High- 
grade screenings and steam coals from the 
southern part of the state are hard to get. 
This is equally true of the Springfield and 
Standard districts. It is rumored that one 
of the large western railroads having mines 
in the central part of Illinois is about to 
close its mines for a short period and pur- 
chase its coal on the open market. This 
rumor has given a decidedly bullish tinge 
to a market already strong. 

The retail dealer is now fairly awake to 
the problems to be faced next winter, and 
in a number of cases dealers have hired 
vacant lots or available property near them 
and on this property are piling up mine-run, 
screenings and 2-in. lump. They have 
come to the conclusion not only will there 
be a shortage of anthracite, but in addition 
there will not be enough high-grade south- 
ern Illinois domestic coal to go around. 
The demand for domestic coals is keeping 
up as strong as ever. Retail dealers are 
trying to place orders with their various 
sources of supply, and in case orders have 
been placed they are trying to have these 
orders increased. The buying public is 
wakening up to the situation and trying 
to get under cover. 

The tonnage in the states of Indiana and 
Illinois will not be up to its maximum 
for this period, as production has _ been 
hampered by car shortage and lack of 
miners to produce the coal. The car situa- 
tion is just about the same, but the labor 
situation is getting worse from week to 
week. 














CHICAGO 

A slight fall in the volume of retail or- 
ders was noticeable toward the end of the 
week, 

The disposition on the part of domestic 
coal users to order their winter supply now 
continues, but with a marked decrease the 
last three days, to be attributed, perhaps, 
to warmer weather. Retailers are loaded 


up with orders for some time to come, so 
that this condition gives no cause for 
alarm. : 


COAL AGE 


There is practically no anthracite in the 
Chicago market, certainly none which is 
not covered by long standing orders. 

The new ruling of the Railroad Admin- 
istration to the effect that freight bills 
must be met on a cash basis has caused 
dealers with limited capital to insist on 
cash on delivery. This, also, has probably 
been one cause of the let-up in orders from 
domestic consumers. 

All grades of coal continue to be taken 
by large consumers, as rapidly as they are 
received, with the exception of certain 
grades of screenings, but stocks of those 
are not accumulating to any great extent. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
follows, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 
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Locally the domestic demand has fallen off 
some, but the orders on the books of the 
retailers is sufficient to last them for two or 
three months. The principal trouble locally 
is the fact that users of high-grade fuels 
are unable to secure them and are undecided 
what to take as substitutes. Up to the 27th 
of May the retailers of St. Louis had booked 
about 40,000 tons of anthracite coal, none of 
which will be delivered. To replace this will 
require about between 90,000 to 100.000 tons 
of soft coal. These orders have not yet been 
placed. 

It is expected that about 25,000 to 30,000 
tons of coke will be available from the local 
plants in the next eight months, which wil) 
take the place to some extent of hard coal, 


Grundy, La- 
Williamson Saline and Fulton and Salle, Bureau 

and Franklin Harrisburg eoria Springfield Carterville and Will. 
Steam lump....... $2.55@2.70 $¢2.55@2.70 $2.95@3.10 $2.55@2.70 $2.55@2.70 $3.25@3.40 
Domestic lump.....  2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 2.95@3.10 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 3.25@3.40 
Egg or furnace..... 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 2.95@3.10 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 3.25@3.40 
Smalleggornut... 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 2.95@3.10 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 3.25@3.40 
Stove............. 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 2.95@3.10 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 3.25@3.40 
Chestnut.......... 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 2.95@3.10 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 3.25@3.40 
Pea............... 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 2.95@3.10 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 3.25.3.40 
Washed egg........ TD Maan sew erates 2.75@2.90 2.75@2.90 3.45@3.60 
Washed stove...... PIPE, iccwdvkicexe: <eéaeemuacss 2.75@2.90 2.75@2.90 3.45@3.60 
Washed nut...... BOPMMEEOOR. gos 55acakee hadicnanaces 2.75@2.90 2.75@2.90 3.45@3.60 
Mine-run........ 2.35@2.50 2.35@2.50 2.75@2.90 2.35@2.50 2.35@2.50 3.00@3.15 
Screenings......... 2.05@2.20 2.05@2.20 2.35@2.50 2.05@2.20 2.05@2z.20 2.75@2.90 
Washed slack...... ye Ow Mee le. iris 2.05@2.20 2.05@2.20 2.75@2.90 
MILWAUKEE but this demand upon Government instruc- 


‘Official anthracite prite schedule received 
from Washington. A busy week in coal cir- 
cles. Coal administration force increased. 


Milwaukee has experienced what may 
properly be termed a coal week, because of 
a bunching of notable events in connection 
with the trade; namely, the announcement 
from Washington of the new local price 
schedule for anthracite coal; the return of 
State Fuel Administrator W. N. Fitzgerald 
from the national capital; the naming of 
Prof. Stephen W. Gilman, of the University 
of Wisconsin, as his special assistant; the 
appointment of C. A. Cahill, of Milwaukee, 
as state administrative engineer, and a two- 
day session of the Illinois and Wisconsin 
Coal Dealers’ Convention. 

Anthracite prices are considerably higher 
than the prevailing rates at this time last 
year. Egg is rated at $10.60, stove at 
$10.82 and nut at $10.91. No prices have 
been named on buckwheat, pea and broken 
coal. During 1917 anthracite prices in- 
creased 10c. per ton for three months. This 
year the entire increase for three months 
will become effective Sept. 1 and remain in 
force indefinitely. This ruling is applied 
to encourage summer buying. The prices 
named apply to coal delivered at the curb. 
The cost of carrying in is placed at 50c. per 
ton and 25c. for less than ton lots. 

Wisconsin has also been‘accorded more 
coal from southern Illinois and an increase 
of 8 per cent. in the previous allotment of 
buckwheat and pea anthracite. It devel- 
oped that the schedule 86 per cent. anthra- 
cite supply covered the larger sizes only. 
Surplus buckwheat and pea will be sent to 
the state during the course of the season. 

A vigorous campaign in the interest of in- 
ereased consumption of bituminous coal is 
to be prosecuted from now on. Mr. Cahill, 
the new administrative engineer, will de- 
vote his attention to devising ways and 
means for saving fuel in manvufacturing 
plants throughout the state. Counties in 
the extreme northern and northwestern 
parts of the state, where wood is abundant, 
will receive little or no coal. 

Stephen D. Balliet, of Appleton, Wis., was 
chosen president of the Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin Retail Dealers’ Association; E. C. 
Streeter, of Grand Fork, IIll., vice-president ; 
O. S. Dodge, of Monroe, Wis., treasurer, and 
Peter Beck, of Harvey, Ill, and C. H. Hill, 
of Beloit, Wis., directors. I. L. Rufyan, of 
Chicago, is secretary. ' 

Chippewa Falls, Wis., is now purchasing 
soft coal for $4.95 per ton delivered in bins. 
The city contracted for 475 tons at $2.85 at 
the mines, but this price was reduced on 
order of the Government. 

Coal receipts by lake at Milwaukee con- 
tinue slow. Since the last report 7500 tons 
of hard and 62,858 tons of soft coal have 
reached the docks, making the record since 
the opening of navigation up to the present 
time 152,235 tons of hard and 799,541 tons 
of bituminous. 


ST. LOUIS 


An unusually good market, contrary to 
expectations. Carterville coal hard to se- 
cure. Other coals somewhat easier and 
Standard inclined to be weak. Steam sizes 
not moving free. Transportation better. 
Car supply poor. 

The local situation is encouraging from 
the fact that the demoralization that was 
expected to follow the higher rates in view 
of the large amount of coal put in storage 
under the low rate did not materialize. 


tions for coke distribution. If there are 
manufacturing plants and public utilities 
that must have this coke then the domestic 
consumer will not get it. es 

Indications are now that there is going 
to be unusual activity in the retail market 
in the next three months, and to such an ex- 
tent that the retailers will not be able to 
handle the situation with the volume of 
orders now on hand. 

The Carterville situation this week shows 
a somewhat disappointing tonnage. The car 
supply has been exceptionally poor, and ina 
general way there seems to be a decrease in 
the tonnage available for domestic ship- 
ment. It is expected, however, after July 1 
there will be a better supply for domestic 
shipment on account of rumors that the 
Government has an order prohibiting the 
railroads from taking this coal for railroad 
purposes. 

In the Mt. Olive field the car supply has 
been poor the past week, but the tonnage of 
coal produced is about equal to the demand. 

In the Standard field the car supply has 
been unusually bad and there have been 
idle days this past week caused by the men 
laying off to celebrate the departure of the 
men in the draft. Other mines have been 
idle on account of no orders. 

—_— is not a good market for Standard 
coal. . 

The steam market is unusually weak in 
places. There is, however, a feeling that 
this market will improve in the next ten 
days or two weeks, 

There are no Eastern or Arkansas coals 
moving in. 

The St. Louis Fuel Committee established 
new prices for retail as follows, effective 


July 1: 
Carterville, $6.20; Duquoin, $5.95; Mt. 
Olive, $5.70, and Standard, $5.45. This is 


sidewalk delivery, two tons or more. 

The price on domestic coke was fixed for 
June deliveries at $12.50; July, $12.75; Au- 
gust, $13. This on both gashouse and by- 
product. 

There has been no change in the mine 
price from last week other than that Stand- 
ard screenings are worth from $1.30 to $1.50 
on account of restrictions and Standard 2 in. 
lump is quoted at from $2.25 to $2.40, with 
egg and nut at the same figure. Other coals 
are bringing the Government maximum. 

The prevailing market is, per net ton, 
f,o.b. mines: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Franklin and 
County Staunton Standard 
6-in. lump.. .$2.55@2.70 $2.55@2.70 $2.40@2.70 
3x6-in. egg.. 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 2.35@2.55 
2x3-in. nut.. 2.55@2.70 55@2.70 2.35@2.55 
Wo. 2nut.... 2.552.270 2.552.720 ......6.4% 
No. 3nut.... 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 .......... 
No. 4nut..... 2. 5392.70 2:59002.70 .......... 
No, Snut..... 2:02.20 2:03002.20 ......%..: 
2-in. sergs... 2.05@2.20 2.05@2.20 1.25@1.50 
12 EOS TCE, aa ay gr mse atlpater 2.25@2.49 
PUNE alae ean  sastaaaccoen 2.25@2. 40 
PIT gc eirumncs:, chum ies 2.25@2. 40 
Minerun.... 2.35@2.50 2.35@2.50 1.85@2.00 
Washed 
No. 1.. DT fe OA ae 7 EE | ra 
Le ae My by I ee oo 
No. 3. ETO ay 
1 ON ae DOE ey ee Oo re 
Sana 2052-20: 2052.20) ico scccens 


Williamson and Franklin County rate is 
$1.10.; Duquoin field, $1; Standard and Mt. 
Olive fields, 95c. 
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IRON AND STEEL 


STEEL SHEET PILING—The following price is base per 100 lb. f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh, with a comparison of a month and a year ago: 
Current One Month Ago One Year Ago 
$4-5 $3.60 


PIG IRON—Below are the present quotations, with a comparison of a month 
and a year ago: 


Current One MonthAgo One Year Ago 
CINCINNATI 
No. 2 Southern foundry...... $36.90 $35.90 $47.90 
No. 2 Northern foundry...... ... 36.26 Prue 
NEW YORK t¢ : 
No. 2 X Northern foundry... 34.40 34.25 50.25 
No. 2 plain Northern foundry 33.90 33.75 49.25 
No. 2 Southern foundry...... 3¥. 00 39.00 49.25 
BIRMINGHAM 
No. 2 Southern foundry...... 33.00 33.00 45.00 
CHICAGO 
No. 2 Northern foundry...... 33.00 33.00 55.00 
No. 2 Southern foundry...... 38.00 37.00 oer 
PITTSBURGH 
Bessemer iron *............. 36.60 36.15 55.95 
Basic iron *.... 32.00 32.00 50.00 


* These prices ‘include the ‘freight ag from the valley to the Pittsburgh 
district. +t Delivered Tidewater, New York 


STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—The following are the tase prices, f.o.b. 
mill, Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 lb. from warehouses at 
the places named: 


—-New York—— 
Mill, | Year St. Chi- 
Pittsburgh Current Ago Louis cago 


Beams, 3 to I5in............. $3.00 $4.245 $3. 25 $4.27 $4.27 
Channels, 3 to 15in.......... 3.00 4.245 25 4.27 4.27 
Angles, 3 to 6in., tin. thick... 3.00 4.245 3: 25 4.27 4.27 
Tees, 3in. and larger......... 3.05 4.245 pay: 4.27 4.27 
] 5 / RS Rips aera aE erm, 7 4.745 9.00 4.52 4.52 
BAR IRON—Prices in cents per yound at cities named are as follows: 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Denver Birmingham 
3.50 4.17 4.05 4.38 


NAILS—Prices per keg from warehouse in cities named: 
Mill St. Birming- San 
Pittsburgh Louis Denver Chicago ham Francisco Dallas 
Wire,...... $3; 30 % 3 $4.85 oS aie oe ei 
Cut.. .. 4.00 Carnie ede 40 


TRACK SUPPLIES—The following prices are base per 100 Ib. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh for carload lots, together with the warehouse prices at the places named: 


Pittsburgh 
2 & 
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Standard railroad spikes ,-in 

GHISSEOE.- 5 tise. os acco oss $3.90 $6.00 $4.50 $5.30 $6.70 $5.30 $5.00 
Track bolts. .... 4.90 8.90 5.50 Prem. 8.00 8.00 6.00 
Standard section ‘angle bars..... 3.25 .... 445 Prem. 5.15 .. 4.30 


COLD DRAWN STEEL SHAFTING—From warehouse to consumers 
requiring fair-sized lots, the following discounts hold: 


Cincinnati Cleveland Chicago St. Louis Denver Birmingham 
.173% List +10% +10% +35% +30% 
HORSE AND MULE SHOES—Warehouse prices per 100 lb. in cities named: 

Mill Cin- Birm- 

Pittsburgh cinnati Chicago St.Louis Denver ingham 

Straight.. Sota: ae $7.50 $6.50 $6.25 $8.00 $7.50 
Assorted. <.... 005. 5.40 7.50 6.50-7.00 6.40 8.25 #45 


Cincinnati—Horseshoe nails sell for $4.50 to $5 per 25-lb. box 


CAST-IRON PIPE—The following are prices per net ton for carload lots: 
New York—-——. 





1-Month_ One St.  SanFran- 
Current Ago YearAgo Chicago Louis cisco 
Me ook Hea cicarec $64.35 $64.35 $68.50 $64.80 $63.00 $76.00 


6 in. and over.... 61.35 61.35 65.50 61.80 60.00 73.00 
Gas pipe and 16-ft. lengths are $1 per ton extra. 


STEEL RAILS—The followin g quotations are per ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
o ane for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 5c. per 100 Ib. is 
charged extra: 


OLD MATERIAL—The prices following are | pot gross ton paid to dealers and 
producers in New York. In Chicago and St. Louis the quotations are per net 
ton and cover delivery at the buyer’s works, including freight transfer charges: 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
No. | railroad wrought................. $30.80 $33.00 $34.00 
POE eerie hearin Heres 22.50 25.00 19.00 
No. | machinery cast.................. 34.06 29.00 21. 50-22 
Machine shop turnings................. 15.30 17.50 19.00 
CUM GNI 6 ooo oes hee 2s tre eeend 15.30 17.50 18.50 
Railroad malleable cast................ 30.3 29.00 25. 50-26 
COAL BIT STEEL—Warehouse price per pound is as follows: 
New York Cincinnati Birmingham St. Louis Denver 
$0.12 $0. 163 $0.18 $0.18 $0.17 
DRILL STEEL— Warehouse price per pound: 
New York St. Louis Birmingham 
SO cise | aaa eos 15e. 14c. 5c. 
PROG Synch alee eas 24c. 25c. wan 


' 
PIPE—The following discounts are for carload lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh; basing 
card of Nov. 6, 1917, for steel pipe and for iron pipe: 


BUTT WELD 











Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galvanized Inches Black Galvanized 
4. Rand i........ 4% 17% a) | eee 33% 17% 
eee, 48% 334% 
} to 3 51% 374% 
LAP WELD 
YE COO 44% MAG Boahun nce . 26% 12% 
2i to 6 47% «345% =o to 4 28% 15% 
C) 3 ee 28% 15% 
BUTT WELD. EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
4, }and?.. 40% 221% CO)? are 33% 18% 
} -. pe WO i " 
itolj 49% 363% 
LAP WELD. EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
) AAO, 7. 303% y Roe ae aan 14% 
24 to 4.....  e- Se Be: 29%, 17% 
4} to6..... 1) 44% 323% PC aaa 28% 16% 
_From warehouses at the places named the following discounts hold for steel 
pipe: 
4 Black - 
New York Chicago St. Louis 
2 to 3 in. butt welded. . Wier eee ee eee 39% 40.1% 
34 to 6 in. FATBWORINGNS. cs oso Sec cccesescs “CEG 43% 36.1% 
- ——-Galvanized 
New York Chicago St. Louis 
3 to 3in. butt welded................... 16% 28% 1a 
33 to 6in. butt welded. . : + 3° 25% 22.19, 


Malleable fittings. Clase B and C, from New York stock sell at list sien. 
Cast iron, standard sizes, 5%. 
SHOP SUPPLIES 


NUTS—From warehouse at the places named, on fair sized orders, the follow- 
ing amount is deducted from list: 


——New York-— ——Cleveland—— -——-Chicago-——— 
Current One Current One Current One 
Year Ago Year Ago Year Ago 
Hot pressed square... $2. 50* List $1.40 $1.65 $1.05 $3.00 
Hot pressed hexagon.. 2.50* List 1.20 1.50 .85 3.00 
Cold punched square.. 2. 50* List .75 1.40 1.00 1.75 
Cold punched hexagon 2. 50* List 75 1.40 1.00 2.25 
* List plus. 
Semifinished nuts sell at the following discounts from list price: 
Current One Year Ago 
INGMMOMEEN cadcuc ve adanuwce ence ewes Ak nV hee eos 40% 50% 
CRG ib: scr ccnee tens ces ne cencens ee are 50% 50% 
CRVOIRINN oo olor vcccdtecddennccene: ieee eter 60% 50% 


MACHINE BOLTS—Warehouse discounts in the following cities: 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
2 by 4in. and smaller 30% 46% 37% 
Larger and longer up to lin. by 30in.. 15% . 40% 25—5% 


WASHERS—From warehouses at the places named the following amount is 
deducted from list price: 
For wrought-iron washers: 
New York........ $2.50 Cleveland........ $3.00 Chicago......... $2.50 
For cast-iron washers the base price per 100 !b. is as follows: . © 








Pittsburgh—-—. -———Chicago 
ne One 
Current | Year Ago Current Year Ago 
Standard Bessemer rails.. . $57.00 $38.00 $67.00 $38.00 


Standard openhearth rails. 55.00 40.00 65.09 40.00 


Light rails, 8 to 10 Ib...... *3.135(100Ib.) 58.00 *3.135(100Ib.) 53.00 
Light rails, 12 to 14]b.... *3.09 (1001b.) 57.00 *3.09 (1001b.) 54.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 Ib..... Ib.) 53.00 *3.00 (1001b.) 52.00 


*3.00 (100 
* Government price per 100 Ib. 


New York........ $3.50 Cleveland........: $4.00 Chicago......... $3.50 
..,- tee following quotations are allowed for fair-sized orders from 
) New York Cleveland Chicago 
Steel 3 and ROI eon iccateceannes can 30% 45—5G 45% * 
"RHE roo) clades caceslndannceceee 30% 4338 45%* 


Button heads, 3, 3; | in. diameter by 2in. to 5in. sell as follows per 100Ib.: 
New York.. $6.14} Cleveland...$5.15 Chicago ...$5.50 Pittsburgh...$4. 65 
Coneheads, same sizes: 


New York..$6.243 Cleveland...$5.25 Chicago....$5.60 Pittsburgh..$4.75 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


GREASES—Prices are as follows in the following cities in cents per pound for 


barrel lots: 





Cincin- St. Birming- _—_Den- Pitts- 
nati Louis ham ver burgh 
Cup. 5 ch ina ek ecient de 7 13.0 } 12 } 
Fiber or sponge. a 8 13.0 73 20 73 
Transmission ig 7 13.0 73 20 7} 
Axle Renee és 4} 3.8 33 5% 4 
Gear.... : 43 7.0 4} 9 4 
Car journal. . eae (gal. ) 4.3 73 8 4 
BABBITT ‘METAL—Warehouse prices in cents per pound: 
——New York— —Cleveland——— ——Chicago 
Current One Current One Current One 
Year Ago Year Ago Year Ago 
Best grade....125.00 70.00 113.00 70.00 100.00 70.00 
Commercial.. 70.00 70.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 30.00 
HOSE—Following are prices of various classes of hose: 
Fire 
50-Ft. Lengths 
Underwriters’ 2j-in................. Seach tinct ee 75c. per ft. 
EN sc cbsAncaexids aeGavoss sa bass usege andy ates weres 40% 
Air 
FirstGrade Second Grade Third Grade 
DU NORE :  . 040900008 455.540240 $0.55 $0.30 $0.25 


Steam—Discounts from list 
First grade......... 30% Second grade..... 30-5% 


LEATHER BELTING—Present discounts from list in cities named: 


Third grade..... 40-10% 


MediumGrade Heavy Grade 

CO ee ee eee ere eae 40+5% 35% 
EWN sins Saeco hood sxcm wedhade apean dunes 35% 30% 
Birmingham........ SO eT ey ee aeT 30% 35% 
Se een ie tr er er re ere 45% 40 
Cincinnati. . on 0—10% 40% 

RAWHIDE LACING—40—5% off list. 

PACKING—Prices per pound: 
Rubber and duck for low-pressure steam....................04055 $0.99 
Asbestos for high-pressure steam........... 2.0.0.6... eee eeeeees 1.76 
Duck and rubber for wee iene. a ens Fe 1.10 
Flax, regular. acne, Fo ud Sonata decade ce sae ae .99 
Flax, waterproofed............................- De eect eek 1,23 
Compressed asbestos sheet.................. 0-0. e sence eee 1.10 
WV re SRIIEIO DEIOBLOBBNOOE 6.5.5. 5.. c se cesvevdiecescyecaswevion as 1.30 
ee eee ; 5 i Rial bod auseaees . 66 
BREET BOGE, WIND AMOBTTAOD.. 0... 5 onic cesses dc reer etweuadews .99 
Rubber sheet, duck insertion..................... Ri ee enon 33 
PRE NET, GUOU SIDBTUION «5. 5 5. coiocossesccvees case taves ce eages .25 
Asbestos packing, twisted or braided, and anpained, for valve 

stems and stuffing boxes. . Fe ee oe See eT re aR ES iE 3 


Asbestos wick, }- and I-lb. balls. . 


WIRE ROPE—Discounts from list price on regular grades of bright and 
galvanized are as follows: 


New York 
and St. Loui: 
RU RTNO AA NID 5 6:55.65. 96505 49:54 6 ows 95x SEE VGA HESS ess +20% 
Galvanized cast steel rigging Mechs ee eee ene ss AERO ES eA EER List 
Bright plain rigging Sete Meas adi aaron ee ee eae aes 30% 
REIS eit Apa cee epee tee rere rye Mer erway APR 173% 
Bright iron and EN | RRM REESE re eateoe Mu sR CONE a te 5% 


MANILA ROPE—For rope smaller than }-in. the price is } to 2c. extra; 
while for quantities amounting to less than 600 ft. there is an extra charge of Ic. 
The number of feet per pound for the various sizes is as follows: _§-in., 8 ft.; 

j-in., 6; g-in., 44; lin., 33; Vj-in., 2ft. 10in.; 1j-in., 2 ft. 4 in. Following i is 
price per pound for j-in. and larger, i in 1200-ft. coils: 


Neer . $0.34 Birmingham,............... $0.38 
>. ere 3» BDORVER. 2.35655. ieensewinc- ae 
Cincinnati............. Sia 33} eo, ere 34 
CRMORNO. . ..4s<0500 sivas. ee Seattle ae Ss cwiclee Gl 
Ce ae 50g: ee OE OOS a area rte Oe 34 
San Francisco............. oe Los Angeles. . ieee “33 


PIPE AND BOILER COVERING—Below are discounts and part of standard 


lists: 
PIPE COVERING BLOCKS AND SHEETS 
Standard List Price 
Pipe Size Per Lin. Ft. Thickness per Sq.Ft 
l-in. $0.27 }-in. $0.27 
2-in. 36 1 -in 30 
6-in. . 80 1}-in. 45 
4-in. .60 2 -in. 60 
3-in. 45 2}-in. Ri 
8-in. 1.10 3 -in. .90 
10-in. 1.30 34-in. 1.05 
85% magnesia high pressure.................0-0005: = at bara 15% off 
{ 4ply..... 58% off 
For low-pressure heating and return lines...... Oe | 60% off 
‘. ee 62% off 
LINSEED OIL—These prices are per gallon: 
— New York - - Cleveland — —- Chicago — 
Current One Current One Current One 
Year Ago Year Ago Year Ago 
Raw in barrel... $1.65 $1.31 $1.75 $1.32 $1.70 $1.32 
5-gal. cans....... ' 73 1.41 1.90 1.42 1.80 lar 


* Nominal. 
WHITE AND RED LEAD in 500-Ib. lots sel! as follows in cents per pound: 





————— hed——-—- ~ White 
Current | Year Ago Current 1 Year Ago 

ry Dry 

nd and 
Dry In Oil Dry InOil In Oil In O'1 

25 and 50-lb. kegs... 2.38 12.65. 93.25 14.350 12:38 13.60 
12}-lb. keg 12.60 1.05 13.50 13.50 12.60 13.25 
100-lb. keg 2.35 42:29 9:75 d6:00 12.55 13.00 
5-lb. cans......... 13.95 (5.25 15.50 43.95 15.00 
ee 14.85 2 : 14.85 ARE 
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oe BRICK—The prices per 1000 in cargo or carload lots are ag 
follows: 

Cincinnati. ..$12- £4 ‘0 seaninapenen Svein eee * 75 
St. Louis. . : : 12.00 Denver. 9.50 
WIRING SUPPLIES—New York pr:ces for tape ‘ond cabheae are as follows: 
Mechs ici as [ot |” Sh aan et oe eae ee enerare nner gee Per 38c. per Ib. 
RUA ET BIN BMINT EID 5. o.o.c.0 8:2 since ceseiaca so paiscg di gre sie abe aie oral we Oe 45c. per lb. 
WV ania RAGE, CET AIOINEB Sogo 6 <vinteiere’s + dias 0-6 octane woes aos 46c. per Ib. 


OerRNN AIO. 2 -ON NOONE. 25.56 5 chs cise ee se daneuses ae $1.20 per doz. 

PREPARED ROOFINGS—Standard grade rubbered surface, complete 
with nails and cement, costs per square as follows in New York, St. Louis, 
Chicago and San | rancisco. 


tle nasil —3-Piy— 
it net et LC. Cl. L.Cl. 
No. I grade.......... $1.30 $1.55 $1.60 $1.75 $1.90 $2.05 
No. 2grade.......... 1.15 1.30 01.45 1.60 1.75 1.90 


Asbestos asphalt saturated felt (14 lb. per square) costs $5.35 per 100 Ib. 

Slate-surfaced roofing (red and green) in rolls of 108 sq.ft. costs $1.95 per rollin 
carload lots and $2.20 for smaller quantities. 

Shingles, red and green slate finish cost $5.25 per square in carloads, $5.50 in 
smaller quantities, in Philadelphia. 

ROOFING MATERIALS—Prices per ton f.o.b. New York or aso 


Less than 
Carload Lots Carload Lots 
Tarfelt (14 Ib. per square of 100 sq. ft.) . sa 64 65 
fe a 2 ri earner are 3 re 
Asphalt pitch (in barre’s) .. 
Asphalt felt. . ‘ : 7). 50 77. 50 
HOLLOW TILE—The | price per 1000 i in a casload lots f.o.b. mine is as follows: 
4x12x12 8x12x12 
RR MMRB 5. once ica ee isis oats a eee a . $60.80 114.00 
ROTM) apd, lalate eives crane oie XG outer: 79.00 137.00 
BONION MEIN ss sie a nice die cai gee A ae eS None None 
SO Ina Stier Orme yer tem Ae 75.00 140.00 
Ro rss ca apenas bie eae eee 56.00 110.00 
OU Sa ree renner ee ee 80.00 150.00 
REPRE NEIOMIN Sooo ccs ba, 4 eta atom eee 70.00 131.75 
MOMEMOIITAMRD 45 5050s. eed s 0c eS wR wi ang Seas Wale on ere 69.00 129.00 
SURI sich ha sWanelce woos. Eee 86.50 147.10 
LUMBER—Price of yellow pine per M in carload lots: 
l-in. Rough 2-In. T. andG. 
10 In, x 16 Ft. 10In.x 16Ft. 8x 8In. x 20 Ft. 
ECC re arte $40.00 $31.00 $38.00 
Birmingham............ 30.0 34.00 33.00 
Seer 40.00 42.00 42.50 
Cincinnals, .....6. 6060s 45.00 44.00 39.00 


STEEL SHEETS—The following are the prices in cents per pound from 
jobbers’ warehouse at the cities named: 


a ——-New York——— —Cleveland— —Chicago— 

bo 

BES a 

@ 5S 4 oj be ’ b ' bk 

SEE SE 8928 28% 58 28S 58 8EE 

AAO OR CAM OFFA OR OM OB OMA 
*No. 28 black......... 5.00 6.495 6.445 10.00 6.42 9.50 6.52 9.50 
*No. 26 black.. 4.90 6.395 6.345 9.90 6.32 9.40 6.42 9.40 
*Nos. 22 and 24 black. 4.85 6.345 6.295 9.85 6.27. 9.35 6.37 9.35 
ogg 18 and 20 black.. 4.80 6.295 6.245 9.80 6.22 9.30 6.32 9.30 

No. 16 blue annealed.. 4.45 5.695 5.645 9.70 5.62 9.70 5.72 9.70 

No. 14 blue annealed.. 4.35 5.595 5.545 9.60 5.52 9.60 5.62 9.60 
No. 10 blue annealed. . 4.25 5.495 5.445 9.50 5.42 9.50 5.52 9.50 
*No: 28 galvanized.... 6.25 7.745 7.695 13.00 7.67 11.00 7.77 11.00 
¥*No. 26 galvanized.... 5.95 7.445 7.395 12.70 7.37 10.70 7.32 10.70 
No. 24 galvanized..... 5.80 7.295 7.245 12.55 7.22 10.55 7.47 10.55 


* For painted corrugated sheets add 30c. per 100 lb. for 25 to 28 gage; 
25c. for 19 to 24 gages; for galvanized corrugated sheets add 5c., all gages 


COPPER WIRE—Prices per 1000 ft. for rubber-covered wire in following 











cities: 

Denver St. Louis: — -~—Birmingham— 

Single Double Single Double Single Double 

No. Braid Braid Duplex Braid Vraid Duplex Braid Braid Duplex 
14 $11.40 $13.40 $31.00 $11.00 $20.00 $31.50 $11.00 $17.90 $36.60 
10 22.15 25.25 50.05 25.40 29.00 59.00 30.30 34.30 48.80 
8 31.40 24.25 .69.50 35.45 35.00 72.50 42.35 46.85 67.60 
6 49.40 53.30 se, .... 61,00 120.00 64.60 74.10 ..... 
4 71.30 76.15 Dee: aoe eae C0075 006:55 .:... 
2 0B OD 415565 2... ines US ee 1.90 163.00 ...:- 
1 00°40 GATOS 22 ck cue CA ee 201.00 209.50... 
0 170:59 WOOD 2205s cvees rb ae 216. 00'°265:00 ..... 
00 So eee ot ee 317.00 330.00 67.60 
000 |S | eer re 417.00 428.00 ..... 
| | eee 508.00 516.00 ..... 


EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound of dynamite in small lots and price per 25-lb 
keg for black powder: 





Low Freezing — Gelatin — Black 
20% 40% 60% 80% Powder 

GIGI os ticces tens be oagees $0. zt $ at LE 40 
Boston. : $0. 243 an 34 $0. 413 2.40 
Cincinnati............-. . 183 aa eae ake 20 
Kansas City... aralgig Gcsseara teat .20 . 26 A 43 2.45 
BRNO oo isis'viovssesaacerssa's ‘ tad ae 31 “ait eoec 
TINO Sioasis sac sea anes . 18 an 33 43 2.35 
ROR PMRRNNN 2) bess gestveusataie ais 19 ae 28 43 ie 
Ae ee en 19 . 26 i 43 2: 35 
EMER. <x vaigieae. ake shai .18 ooo Ae .42 2.45 
eae eee .23 . 30 37 . re 
Los-Angeles. .:........... 2 . 28 Wet Seek, Soaess 
San Francisco. .......... 173* . 235* .303* a 


* Carload lots. 

FREIGHT RATES—On finished steel products in the Pittsburgh district 
including plates, structural shapes, merchant steel, bars, pipe fittings, plain and 
galvanized wire nails, rivets, spikes, bolts, flat sheets (except planished), chains, 
etc., the following freight rates per 100 lb. are effective: 


eS Cee ore: a 27 Be CHMINAIDE.. 5. coe nc sccee os $0. 385 
Buffalo RE Pe ery .17 Dew VOPR. ..... 2... eis ane ‘ 
0 Reo Pee rer By ae ceeecekue< ae 
GP TINEA 6 .4:4 aie ares aia ce ala-ete a ae St. Louis. . eeanneaccs) ae 
RMEEINIRID 55:5. 05414 a ahaa Wiesel BY i SL RES aned anere bara .495 
Denver. egiptlevaceo .99 Pacific PEunss Call raid .. 6.0.50 1.25 
Ce er er .59 


City 
Note And 3% transportation tax. 





